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SLAVS'  TRIBUTE 
TO  GREAT  MARTYR 

Interesting  Service   at   Armory 
Theater  in  Memory  of  Lincoln 


~> 


Uiider  Leadership   or  Father  Porub- 
sky They  Read  Addresses,  Gave  Na- 
tional  Drills,    Sang   Patriotic   Songs 
and  Listened    to    Eloquent    Speech  i 
From  General  O'Beirne 

The  Slovaks  of  Sts.  Cyril  and  Meth- 
odius church  gave  an  interesting  pro- 
gram last  night  at  the  Armory  theater, 
in  honor  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  theater  was  filled  with  an  audi- 
ence composed  of  not  only  the  Slovak 
population,  but  also  many  of  the  rep- 
resentative people  of  the  city. 

The  exercises  were  carried  out  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Rev.  John 
Porubsky,  and  the  great  success  of 
the  affair  is  due  in  large  measure  to 
his  efforts. 

The  feature  of  the  evening  was  an 
i  address    by      General      James    Rowan 
1  O'Beirne.  of  New  York,  who  delivered 
I  an  address  on  Lincoln.     Gen.  O'Beirne 
'  is  the  only  man  living  who  was  pres- 
ent at  the  death  of  Lincoln.     He  waa 
sent   to  the   hous  as   provost-marshal 
by  Secretary  of  War  Stanton. 

His  address  was  listened  to  with  the 
closest  attention,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  speeches  heard  in  this 
city  in  some  -time.  General  O'Bierne 
is  a  man  of  commanding  personality, 
arid  fine  stage  presence,  and  he  made 
a  most  excellent  impression  on  his 
hearers. 

The  program  was  opened  by  the  in- 
troduction of  Mayor  C.  M.  Slauson 
by  John  J.  Irving.  Mayor  Slauson  said 

in  part: 

Mayor  Slausons'  Speech 
We  are  assembled  here  tonight  to 
honor  the  memory  of  our  martyred 
President.  Abraham  Lincoln.  You 
have  all  heard  and  read  much  of  the 
life  of  this  great  man,  especially  dur- 
ing the  past  few  days,  and  I  won't  at- 
tempt to  sketch  for  you  the  details  of 
his  remarkable  rise  from  the  most 
humble  position  to  a  place  at  the  head 
of  the  greatest  men  of  his  age. 

•  '-No  American  citizen  who  does  not 
know  it  should  live  another  day  with- 
out making  it  a   part   of   his   mental 
store.     To   my  mind  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest    incentives      to    industry    and 
ambition  that  can  be  held  before  the 
eyes   of  our  young  men.     It  is  strin. 
ing  illustration   of  what   a   man   who 
wills   can  accomplish.      Starting  from 
a  most  humble  origin,   aided  only  by 
His   own    remarkable    talents   and   his 
'never    sav    die'    spirit,    undaunted    by 
defeat,  unspoiled  by  victory,  overcom- 
ing step     by  step     every     obstacle,  he 
|  rose  to  the  highest  position  Within  the 
gift  of  'our  American  people. 

"While  it  is  most  commendable,  it 
is  indeed  most  fitting  that  the  Slavish 
people  of  this  city  should  thus  pay 
homage  to  the  memory  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.        As      George      Washington 


fathered  his  country,  so  d  d  A.ranam 
Lincoln  save  his  country  fpr  you  and 
•  n-  me  And  as  you  join  the  ranks  of 
Am orioan  citizens,  you  should  choose 
or  yourselves  an  ideal  by  which  to 
guide  your  steps.  Surely  you  can 
choose  none  better  to  follow  than  him 
whose  birthday  anniversary  we  are 
celebrating.  Most  typical  as  an  Am  r, 
ican    most  helpful  as   an   inspiration, 

I  guiding  star  on  .your  path  of  Ameu 

^X^Srclose    this   brief    address 
without  expressing  my  sincere .appre- 
Cation  of  the  splendid  work  £*  «£ 
floimr   for   yourselves    under   the   able 
auction    of   your   friend  and   adviser 
Father  Porubsky.     Your  progress  has 
££3   been  remarkable;   your  **£ 
along   the   path  of  true   Amen.Vp 
have  been  most  rapid      ™**™\l 
Binghamton  are^roud  o ^  *^\ 
of   the   work  you   aie   aumB. 
their  behalf  I  want  to  assure  you 
er  most  hearty  co-operation  in  ar 

ting  you  may  clesire  to  underta 
Song  felines  which  you  have  , 
commendably  started. 

Addresses  and  Exercises. 
Miss   Mavy   Kabat  read   an     address 
composed  by  Father  Porubsky.      1  was 
%   .lowing   tribute    to   Lincoln,   his    life, 
:i°bis  lumtence   on   the  future   gene  -  | 

ations.       It   was   delivered    m    a     most 
nieasing  way  by  Miss  Kabat. 

The   opening   of   the  address  was   as 

f°"oTe  hundred    years  have  rolled    by 
^ce  Abraham  Lincoln    the  incarnation 

■  Vi-erican  ideals,  saw  tne  light  of  day 
br,-,-<kwoods   of   Kentucky.     It  is 


O'Bierne,    Gen.   James  Rowan 


only  a  short  time  since  the  last  of  his 
colleagues  are  yet  laying  their  hoar, 
heads  to  eternal -rest,  but  nolo  of  his 
glory  is  already  strongly  illuminating  his 
benevolence  and  simple  earnestness,  lo 
proclaim  his  glory  should  be  the  most  sa- 
cred  duty  of  future  generations.  i 

"The  month  of  February  brings  us  j 
two  iholdays,  clays  which  ought  not  only 
to  serve  to  recuperate  our  bodies  but  al- 
so ti  impress  their  important  lessons  on 
our  minds.  We  will  celebrate  the  birth- 
day of  the  great  Washington  in  the 
usual  manner,  but  the  birthday  of  Lin- 
coln ought  to  receive  our  special  atten- 
tion. On  this  day,  one  hundred  years 
ago,  the  kind  heavens  gave  us  the  man 
who  was  destined  to  save  the  Union 
from  dissolution.  This  entire  great  Re- 
public celebrates  this  day,  and  w,  blo- 
vaks,  shall  not  be  the  last  to ,  join. 

This  was  followed  by  an  "Ode  to  Abra 
Ham  Lincoln,"  delivered  Wf  W 
The    ode   was  also  the   work   ot   Father 

dumber  of  American  patriotic  songs 
were  au£  by  Gerald  Prendergasi .accom- 
panied bv  Miss  Hennessey  on  the  piano, 

very   good,    and   were   much   appreciated. 

\n  $££"*&»»  and  the  Slovaks," 
alt  writteri  by  Father  Porubsky,  was  de- 
livered by  Miss  Helen  Repcin.  It  was 
a  master*  exposition  of  theaMJJWj* 
tween  the  Slovaks  and  the  American  peo 
pie,  and  showed  what  an  «*°eI*»±Se 
coin  had:  on  that  race  m  then   stru0t,ie 

^ovaT' revolutionary  songs  were  sung 
by  six  young  men  and  five  %»***£ 
men.    The    songs   have  a   pecuhai    swin0 


I.  to  them,  winca  ^o  pieasoai  tne  audience 
that  they  were  compelled  to  respond  to 
an   encore. 

Miss  Mary  Kabat  then  delivered  a 
poem,  "Columbia,"  with  very  good  dra- 
matic effect.  , 
A  number  of  Slovak  children  danced 
some  of  the  Slovak  national  dances  and 
the  way  in  which  they  went  through  the 
various  evolutions  showed  the  result  ot 
excellent  training. 

General  O'Beirne"?  Address 
General   O'Beirne   was    then   introduced 
and!    gave    his    address    on    Lincoln.    lie 
*poke    of   the    patriotic    spirit   which    the 
Slovak   people    showed    in   thus    honoring 
the  memory   of  Lincoln,  and  drew  com- 
parisons    between      the     American     and 
Slovak  people,  and  showed  where  the  lite 
i  and  work  of  Lincoln  has  had  an  effect  on 
I  tne    careers    of    both    nations.        General 

O'Beirne  said  in  part: 
I  "Though  I  have  addressed  many  audi- 
ences in  the  course  of  a  varied  and 
eventful  lifetime,  I  have  never  yet  faced 
one  so  thoroughly  unique  as  this  and  so 
fully  in  line  with  the  subject  of  the 
hour.  It  is  a  radiant  occasion.  While 
the  world  is  ringing  in  the  loud  praises 
of  the  subject  of  our  discourse,  history  is 
not  only  being  recalled  but  relived.  For 
:  days  the  echoes  have  been  in  unison  like 
.  the  waves'  of  the  wireless  message 
i  throughout  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of 
civilization  with  the  name  of  Lincoln.. 
1  Fromi  the  small  schoolchild  up  to  the 
i  mature  man  and  woman,  the  children  of 
i  toil  as  well  as  of  luxury,  have  been  hs- 
|  tening  to  the  plaudits  evoked  by  the 
great  name. 

■  "It  is  not  because  we  have  not  other 
great  names  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try rich  as  it  is  in  the  heritage  of  the 
past  from  Washington,  Jefferson  and 
Adams,  to  Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan  and 
rurragut.  Between  the  epochs  from  the 
foundation  of  the  Republic  we  have  had 
towering  forms  on  the  highway  of  our 
past  to  revere  and  admire,  all  true  pa- 
triots and  the  benefactors  of  their  fel- 
lowmen  who  have  left  the  impress  of 
their  greatness  on  the  annals  of  their 
times  and  have  come  down  to  usj  freight- 
ed with   instruction  and  glory. 

"We  love  and  reverence  them,  nay, 
more,  cherish  them  as  great  and  good 
treasures!  in  the  records  of  our  heroes, 
soldiers,  statesmen,  scholars,  humantar- 
ians  and  poets. 

"We  do  not  lack  bright  examples  in 
every  field  of  human  endeavor.  But  not 
that  we  love  them  less  that  are  we  to- 
night absorbed  entirely  with  the  virtues 
and  achievements  of  one  great  man  who 
rose  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  fame  and 
standls  unmatched  in  his  life  from  the 
days  of  the  poor  boy  on  the  farm  it» 
Kentucky  in  the  los  house  at  the  clear- 
ing in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness  with 
no  company  outside  of  the  family  of  the 
brave  struggling  pioneers,  except  the 
wild  beasts'  of  the  forest  in  a  new  anc 
undeveloped  country  where  only  the 
strong  arm  and  the  high  soul  with  the 
aid  of  God  are  the  helps  to  work  out  des- 
tiny." 

General  O'Beirne  said  that  the  three 
epochs  in  Lincoln's  life  were  when  he 
,  went  down  the  river  on  a  raft  to  New 
Orleans  and  had  his  first  glimpse  of 
slavery;  second,  his  debates  with  Doug- 
j  las,  and  third,  when  as  President  he  is- 
sued   the    emancipation    proclamation. 

Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address  was  re- 
cited by  Ida  Juriga,  who  was  dressed  in 
a   colonial    costume. 

A   number   of   young   men   and    women 

danced    Slovak   national    dances,    and   the 

,  evening    was    brought    to    a    close    by    a 

i  tableaux    formed    by    a    number    of    chil- 

j  dlren  showing  Lincoln  freeing  the  slaves. 


CONGER 
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SHRINERS  DECORATE  PARK 
STATUE  OF  LINCOLN 

Dinner  to  Celebrate  Birthday  Given 
in  Lu  Lu  Temple 

The  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  which 
stands  near  Boathouse  How,  Fairniount 
Park,  was  decorated  yesterday  after- 
noon by  100  members  of  the  Honor 
Rifle  Guards  of  the  Lu  Lu  Temple  Le- 
gion  of   Honor. 

A  parade  from  the  Green  street  en- 
trance of  the  Park  to  the  statue  pre- 
ceded the  exercises.  Afterward  the 
Honor  Rifle  Guards  marched  to  the 
Reformed  Church  of  St.  John.  Fortieth 
and  Spring  Garden  streets,  where  the 
Rev.  Robert  O'Boyle  delivered  au  ad- 
dress. 

One  thousand  persons,  including  offi- 
cers of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps,  attended  a  Lincoln  dinner  and 
reception  last  night  in  the  Temple, 
Broad  and  Spring  Garden  streets.  W. 
Preeland  Kendrick.  Receiver  of  Taxes, 
was  toastmaster.  The  speakers  were 
Repsesentative  T.  U.  Sisson.  Antonio 
Entenza,  William  H.  Du  Barry,  Colonel 
Herbert  A.  AVhite.  Admiral  Robert  E. 
Coontz,  Brigadier  General  Smedley  D. 
Butler  and  Major  General  Mason  M. 
Patrick. 
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Lincoln  Day  Address  of  Hon.  Joseph  J. 
O'Brien,  of  New  York 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16, 1944 

Mr.  KEARNEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 


the  Record,  I  include  the  following  Lin- 
coln Day  address  of  Hon.  Joseph  J. 
O'Brien,  of  New  York,  in  Appleton,  Wis., 
February  12,  1944: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  and  my  Republican 
friends  of  the  city  of  Appleton,  I  want  you 
to  know  I  consider  myself  singularly  privi- 
leged to  have  the  honor  of  being  with  you 
this  evening,  the  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Lincoln. 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  In  the  good  State 
of  Wisconsin,  the  birthplace  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  for  I  understand  it  was  not  so 
far  from  Appleton,  near  the  town  of  Ripon, 
that  the  Republican  Party,  the  party,  should 
I  say,  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  founded. 

We  have  gathered  here  tonight  to  com- 
memorate that  great  man's  birthday  and  it  is 
well  that  we  meet.  Oh,  not  for  any  message 
that  I  may  bring  you,  or  the  words  that  will 
be  spoken  here  this  evening  for  as  Lincoln 
said  at  Gettysburg,  "The  world  will  little  note 
nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here,  but  it 
can  never  forget  what  they  did  here."  And 
so  I  say,  it  is  well  that  we  meet  here  this 
evening  to  renew  our  faith  in  the  form  of 
government  that  Lincoln  believed  in  so  de- 
votedly. 

The  world  can  never  forget  what  they  did 
here,  here  in  the  great  State  of  Wisconsin, 
those  founders  of  the  Republican  Party. 
It  was  inevitable  that  the  Republican  Party 
should  be  born.  If  not  here  in  Wisconsin, 
then  somewhere  else;  if  not  under  the  name 
"Republican,"  then  by  some  other  designa- 
tion. Other  opposing  political  parties  of  the 
time  had  weakened  and  fallen  into  decay. 
There  remained  only  the  Democratic  Party  as 
the  dominant  political  faction  of  the  Nation. 
Our  whole  system  of  government  is  based  on 
the  principle  of  two  strong  political  parties. 
Under  our  Constitution  it  was  never  intended 
that  one  party  dominate  the  picture  too 
long,  just  as  it  was  never  intended  that  one 
man  become  a  permanent  resident  of  the 
White  House. 

Our  Government  is  built  on  a  system  of 
checks  and  balances — the  Congress  checks 
the  executive,  the  judiciary  checks  the  laws 
passed  by  the  legislature  and  the  executive, 
and  the  President  by  his  veto  and  the  power 
of  appointment  exercises  control  over  both 
the  Congress  and  the  courts. 

In  turn,  the  two  major  political  parties 
act  as  a  check  on  each  other.  However,  when 
one  group  remains  in  control  too  long  and 
has  too  great  a  majority  in  both  Houses  there 
arise  abuses  of  government,  more  and  more 
control  is  built  up  in  the  Capital  City,  and 
unlimited  power  is  given  to  the  man  who 
sits  in  the  driver's  seat.  Finally,  the  one 
who  went  into  office  as  the  servant  of  the 
people  decides  that  he  is  the  master  of  the 
people.  This  arrogance  increases  until  he 
at  last  reaches  the  conclusion  that  he  is  the 
indispensable  man. 

For  the  past  12  years  we  Republicans  have 
been  groping  through  the  fog  and  sometimes 
we  have  felt  lost  when  we  surveyed  the  stag- 
gering bureaucratic  New  Deal  government 
that  has  replaced  the  American  system,  but 
I  want  to  emphasize  tonight  that  we  are 
not  lost — it's  only  the  houses  that  are  dif- 
ferent and  praise  God  we  have  in  our  hands 
the  power  to  change  all  this  come  next  No- 
vember and  get  back  the  old  familiar  struc- 
ture that  spells  the  American  way  of  life. 

To  mention  a  few  of  these  structures  that 
have  grown  up  mushroom-like  overnight, 
something  like  the  balloon  houses  that  are 
blown  up  and  ready  for  occupancy  in  a  few 
hours,  I  contend  that  we  now  have  in  Wash- 
ington in  place  of  a  government  of  checks 
and  balances,  a  government  by  Presidential 
edict.  With  the  tremendous  power  granted 
the  President  by  a  subservient  majority  of 
New  Dealers  in  Congress,  Mr.  Roosevelt  is 
able  to  circumvent  the  will  of  Congress,  and 
this  he  does  consistently.  I  give  you  an  ex- 
ample. In  making  his  requests  for  appro- 
priations  the   President   always   asks   for   a 


great  deal  more  money  than  is  needed.  In 
this  way  he  builds  up  a  tremendous  reserve 
which  he  uses  for  his  pet  projects.  In  time 
of  war  this  is  especially  easy  jr  him  to  do 
because  no  Member  of  Congress  wishes  to 
vote  against  any  measure  that  affects  the 
war  effort. 

Someone  at  this  point  might  well  ask  the 
question,  "Well,  you're  a  Member  of  Congress, 
why  don't  you  vote  against  these  huge  ap- 
propriation bills?"     Let  me  explain. 

The  President  sends  his  bill  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  with  a  request  for  funds 
for  the  Army  and  Navy,  but  this  is  often  far 
.  in  excess  of  what  is  needed.  When  the  bill 
comes  to  the  floor  of  the  House  amendments 
may  be  offered  by  the  minority,  but  here 
again  the  Democrats  have  a  majority  and  by 
mustering  their  forces  they  can  outvote  us. 
If  we  cannot  amend  the  bill  to  remove  the 
slush  fund  we  are  then  faced  with  the  alter- 
native of  voting  "yes"  or  "no"  on  the  bill. 
We  can't  say  "I'll  vote  for  the  part  that  is 
good,  but  not  the  other."  If  we  vote  "no" 
we  vote  against  all  appropriations  for  the 
Army  and  Navy;  if  we  vote  "yes"  we  take 
care  of  our  armed  forces,  but  we  also  vote 
for  the  excess  funds  which  the  President  can 
use  for  any  boondoggling  scheme  he  desires. 
That,  my  friends,  is  the  sorry  story  of  how 
the  will  of  the  people  is  destroyed  by  an  Exec- 
utive with  too  much  power  and  the  only  way 
you  can  cure  it  is  to  see  to  it  that  we  have 
a  Republican  victory  next  fall. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  the  President  uses 
these  grants  of  money  to  defeat  the  will  of 
Congress,  I  cite  the  case  of  the  Pentagon 
Building  in  Washington.  Congress  appro- 
priated $35,000,000  for  this  monstrosity  known 
as  Somervell's  Folly.  The  building  when  com- 
pleted cost  $75,000,000,  in  utter  disregard  of 
the  will  of  Congress  and  forty  million  in  tax- 
payers' money  went  down  a  rat  hole.  A  con- 
gressional investigation  of  the  wanton  waste 
of  funds  in  the  erection  of  the  Fentagon  is 
to  be  started,  but  that  will  not  restore  the 
money  that  was  squandered  on  this  grotesque 
edifice,  money  that  should  have  been  spent 
to  send  bombers  to  General  MacArthur  so  he 
could  have  rescued  the  heroic  boys  of  Bataan. 

Another  strange  structure  that  has  been 
erected  in  Washington  is  bureaucracy.  There 
is  a  city  ordinance  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
against  the  building  of  skyscrapers.  Four- 
teen .stories  is  the  limit,  but  under  the  New 
Deal  the  piling  of  one  crazy  bureau  on  top 
of  another  has  created  an  edifice  that  reaches 
to  the  sky  and  darkens  the  sun.  The  chiefs 
of  these  bureaus  try  to  regulate  every  wak- 
ing hour  of  our  day.  We  are  informed  by 
Washington  how  to  tie  our  shoestrings  and 
when  to  plow  the  back  forty. 

A  third  construction  that  menaces  your 
Government  which  might  be  termed  a  subter- 
ranean cavern  because  it  operates  under- 
ground is  a  structure  known  as  the  vilifica- 
tion of  Congress.  Not  content  with  packing 
the  Supreme  Court  with  puppets  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  judicial  branch  is  now  just  a 
weak  echo  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  the  President  has 
been  viewing  with  alarm  the  growing  tide  of 
Republicanism  in  Congress.  Consequently  he 
has  let  loose  his  gang  of  White  House  stooges, 
many  of  whom  are  radio  commentators  and 
newspaper  columnists.  They  have  been  car- 
rying on  a  strenuous  campaign  to  malign 
Congress  and  put  the  blame  for  all  the  New 
Deal  blunders  on  the  legislative  branch. 

The  recent  case  of  the  soldier  vote  bill  is 
an  example.  Roosevelt  and  his  gang  at- 
tempted to  make  people  believe  that  the  two 
sides  were  lined  up  as  follows: 

1.  Those  who  want  the  soldiers  to  vote. 

2.  Those  who  don't  want  the  soldiers  to 
vote. 

Such  is  not  the  case. 

It  was  suggested  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
that  we  weigh  Eleanor  and  all  her  baggage 
and  send  the  boys  ballots  instead  of  giving 
her  priorities  for  her  next  Jaunt  around  the 
world.  I  believe  the  boys  would  be  just  as 
happy  to  get  the  ballots  and  I'm  sure  that  a 


nice  picture  of  an  attractive  pin-up  girl 
would,  please  them  more  than  either  one. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  Republicans 
who  have  helped  to  keep  our  party  alive  dur- 
ing these  last  12  long  years.  In  doing  so  you 
have  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  Republic 
by  preserving  our  two-party  system.  I  want 
to  caution  you  against  those  who  spread  pes- 
simistic talk  about  not  being  able  to  defeat 
Roosevelt.  All  signs  point  to  a  Republican 
victory,  etc. 

Yes,  there  are  some  strange  houses  .in 
Washington  and  we  have  wandered  far  down 
a  rocky  road,  but  I  have  no  fear  that  we  are 
lost — not  as  long  as  we  have  the  indomitable 
will  of  the  American  people,  the  country  that 
Lincoln  loved  and  the  splendid  boys  who  are 
out  there  tonight  fighting  to  preserve  it. 

On  this  auspicious  occasion  you  and  I  have 
many  reasons  to  be  anxious  and  most  willing 
to  do  everything  within  our  power  to  bring 
this  awful  world  conflict  to  a  speedy  termi- 
nation. We  want  to  do  everything  that  we 
as  individuals  can  do,  to  settle  a  confused 
world,  and  bring  those  who  are  responsible 
for  this  global  conflict  to  justice,  and  in  do- 
ing so  we  hope  for  a  peace  that  will  be  last- 
ing; even  if  we  Americans  have  to  insist  on 
such  a  peace  by  means  of  force.  Americans 
believe  in  fair  play  and  consideration  and. 
surely  will  want  cooperatin  in  this  prodigious 
undertaking — but  cooperation  or  no  coopera- 
tion we  will  insist  on  a  peace  that  will  mean 
security  for  Americans  as  well  as  all  other 
nations  who  desire  happiness  and  prosperity 
under  a  form  of  government  of  their  own 
choosing.  America  must  lead  the  way,  and, 
what  is  more  we  will  lead  the  way  exactly  as 
we  have  led  the  way  in  manpower,  produc- 
tion, money,  and  food.  Yes,  as  we  led  the 
way  in  past  invasions  and  will  lead  the  way 
in  future  invasions. 

The  only  way  this  much-longed-for  objec- 
tive can  be  obtained,  is  by  using  every  effort 
to  bring  about  unity  in  our  great  country; 
unity  as  it  is  recognized  by  true  Americans — 
and  I  don't  mean  supposed  unity  or  fictitious 
unity  promulgated  by  the  New  Deal.  You 
have  a  perfect  right  to  ask,  What  do  I  mean 
by  unity?  When  I  speak  of  unity,  I  speak  of 
solidarity  of  thought,  complete  synchroniza- 
tion of  action,  and  the  willingness  to  accept 
constructive  criticism.  I  repeat,  construc- 
tive criticism,  not  criticism  for  the  sake  of 
criticizing.  There  is  an  old  saying,  "He  who 
continually  criticizes  and  fights  with  the  past 
very  seriously  jeopardizes  the  future." 
Speaking  of  unity,  I  do  not  mean  agreeing 
on  unity  of  mistakes  or  Nation-wide  agree- 
ment on  wrong  policies.  I  do  not  mean 
agreement  of  all  the  people  on  New  Deal 
blunders,  failures,  or  weaknesses. 

It  is  apparent  to  every  clear-thinking  per- 
son that  there  is  one  paramount  issue  which 
I  know  our  people  can  distinguish  and  that 
is  the  issue  and  the  importance  of  winning 
this  war  just  as  quickly  as  possible  so  that 
our  boys  may  return  home  and  take  their 
places  in  a  social  order  which  must  be  per- 
petuated by  every  true  American  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  Republican  Party. 

There  must  be  unity  in  the  preservation  of 
our  ideals,  of  our  precepts,  our  policies,  and 
our  free  institutions,  and  let  us  remember 
that  it  is  up  to  us  to  keep  America  of  the 
future  in  exactly  the  same  status  the  boys 
knew  it  when  they  left  to  fight  on  the  nu- 
merous expeditionary  fronts  throughout  the 
entire  world. 

May  I  grasp  this  opportunity  to  inform  you 
fathers  and  mothers  that  we  Americans  have 
the  best  and  bravest  fighting  men  In  the 
whole  world.  Our  boys  are  fearless,  hard- 
hitting, determined,  well-trained,  and,  what 
is  more,  the  American  boys  in  the  armed 
forces  are  distinctly  individualists.  Now  the 
American  fighter,  even  though  he  does  pos- 
sess all  of  these  qualities,  is  absolutely  useless 
unless  he  has  the  weapons — weapons  as  good 
or  superior  to  the  enemy — and  let  me  most 
emphatically  state  right  here  that  the  Ameri- 


can fighter  at  this  time  has  weapons  better 
than  the  enemy  and  uses  them  in  a  more 
devastating  manner.  Tunisia,  Guadalcanal, 
New  Guinea,  Attu,  Sicily,  Salerno,  and  the 
continual  bombing  of  Nazi  Industrial  centers 
are  examples  of  his  ability  to  use  these  war 
weapons  most  effectively.  We  cannot  be- 
cause of  these  victories  relax,  and  I  hope  no 
one  here  will  allow  the  extravagance  of  his  or 
her  imagination  to  be  so  exerted  as  to  believe 
that  this  war  is  all  over  but  the  shouting,  or 
"In  the  bag." 

We  have  a  hard  job  ahead  of  us.  Yes;  the 
word  "hard"  expresses  what  is  to  come  in 
the  future  very  mildly.  Make  no  mistake,  my 
Republican  friends,  we  may  whoop  and  hur- 
rah all  we  will;  we  may  have  blaring  bands 
and  flying  banners,  but  the  tools  those  boys 
out  there  need  to  do  the  job  they  have  to  do 
must  be  produced  by  unity  of  will  and  energy 
on  the  farms  and  in  the  factories  and  in  the 
shipyards  here  at  home. 

Dictators  and  those  who  vigorously  disagree 
with  us  have  no  scruples  in  promulgating  the 
fallacy  that  our  own  American  unity  will  not 
perpetuate  our  democracy  and  predicate  their 
theory  that  a  republic  cannot  continue  be- 
cause it  is  a  luxury  of  civilization.  My 
Republican  friends,  please  permit  me  to  in- 
form you  with  all  the  vigor  at  my  command 
and  impress  upon  you  that  a  republic  is  not 
a  luxury  of  civilization;  it  is  a  responsibility 
of  civilization. 

We,  in  Congress,  can  appropriate  billions 
upon  billions  and  that  is  only  the  first  step. 
The  real  job — and  again  I  stress  the  indis- 
putable fact — that  the  appropriation  of  bil- 
lions is  futile,  unless  we  convert  those  bil- 
lions into  planes,  tanks,  guns,  munitions, 
ships,  and  food.  This  can  only  be  the  result 
of  unity  and  hard  work.  This  may  be  a  long 
war.  It  may  be  a  hard  war  and  its  cost 
will  be  terrific  sacrifices.  Whether  that  be 
so  or  whether  It  not  be  so,  we  must  prepare 
for  a  long  war.  We  have  the  greatest  re- 
sources of  any  single  nation;  we  have  the 
greatest  production  capacity;  we  have  the 
best  inventive  geniuses,  the  best  chemists, 
and  again.  I  repeat,  we  have  the  best  soldiers 
and  sailors  of  any  nation  in  the  world. 

Our  job  is  to  ripen  into  action  American 
capacity,  workmanship,  and  brains  and  pro- 
duce the  tools  with  which  our  boys  in  the 
far-away  places,  on  ships,  in  the  planes,  sub- 
marines, and  in  the  tanks  will  vanquish  the 
foe  and  preserve  freedom  in  the  world  and 
maintain  those  spiritual  and  cultural  as  well 
as  material  gains  which  man  has  made  in  his 
journey  from  the  caves  to  the  cathedrals. 

Washington,  and  I  am  not  enlightening  you 
In  the  least  when  I  say  this,  is  a  fine  exam- 
ple of  New  Deal  confusion  right  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  overlapping  of  agencies,  in- 
terdepartmental jealousies,  and  the  constant 
off-the-record  fights  and  disagreement  within 
the  New  Deal  ranks  certainly  has  not  made  a 
substantial  contribution  to  unity  on  the 
home  front.  Do  you  remember,  and  not  so 
long  ago,  the  terrific  discussion  held  within 
the  official  family  of  the  New  Deal  concern- 
ing the  critical  food  situation? 

And  may  I  refresh  your  memory  with  ref- 
erence to  the  numerous  obstacles  Bill  Jeffers 
experienced  in  putting  through  his  synthetic- 
rubber  program.  Why,  within  the  last  few 
days  the  Chief  Executive  publicly  announced 
that  Members  of  Congress  ought  to  stand 
and  be  counted  so  the  country  would  know 
exactly  and  precisely  how  they  felt  about 
the  soldiers'  vote.  New  Deal  propagandists, 
New  Deal  radio  announcers,  and  New  Deal 
columnists  would  have  the  American  people 
believe  that  the  only  sure  and  positive  way 
the  soldier  would  be  given  the  privilege  and 
opportunity  to  vote  would  be  by  a  Fed- 
eral ballot. 

My  friends,  let  me  say  right  here,  that 
no  one  in  Congress  has  any  desire  to  deprive 
the  soldier  of  his  privilege  or  opportunity 
to  vote.  New  Deal  spokesmen  refer  con- 
tinually to  the  soldier's  right  to  vote.     The 


soldier's  right  to  vote  was  never  questioned. 
He  has  the  right  to  vote,  but  what  we  were 
seeking  to  do  was  to  give  him  the  pri  rtlege 
and  opportunity.  Surely  we  all  want  them 
to  vote,  but  we  do  strenuously  object  to  hav- 
ing anyone  conspicuously  identified  wiUi  the 
New  Deal  given  the  privilege  to  vote  them. 
How  can  you  expect  unity  when  Frankfurter, 
Niles,  Hopkins,  and  many  others  are  doing 
their  utmost  to  keep  the  people  in  a  constant 
state  of  confusion. 

I  have  stated  on  numerous  occasions,  pub- 
licly, privately,  and  through  the  press  that 
the  New  Deal's  secret  of  success  was  its  in- 
tense desire  to  keep  the  people  in  a  constant 
state  of  bewilderment. 

Surely  we  all  rejoice  when  we  realize  that 
the  people  of  the  country  today  are  acutely 
conscious  that  if  unity  and  confidence  is  to 
be  restored  the  party  to  restore  that  con- 
fidence and  unity  is  the  Republican  Party 
which  bases  its  legislative  program  and  has 
as  its  guide  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

You  know,  I  know,  and  everyone  else  knows 
the  Constitution  has  been  flagrantly  violated 
and  Executive  orders  and  bureaus  set  up  with 
such  amazing  rapidity  that  even  we  in 
Washington,  we  who  are  close  to  the  picture, 
cannot  keep  track  of  them  by  actual  count. 

It  is  my  ardent  belief  and  my  firm  con- 
viction that  it  is  about  time  the  admin- 
istration publicly  announce  what  our  post- 
war program  is,  if  any.  We  are  dissipating 
our  natural  resources  and  we  have  been 
throwing  billions  around  with  reckless  aban- 
don and  now  is  the  time  to  state  in  a  very 
clear  and  concise  manner,  as  England  and 
Russia  have  stated,  just  where  we  stand  and 
what  we  intend  to  do.  Having  made  their 
announcements  honestly  and  sincerely,  I  am 
one  who  believes  that  some  of  our  confusion 
could  be  eliminated.  Let  us  make  sure  while 
we  are  doing  a  splendid  job  on  the  war  front 
we  won't  be  holding  the  bag  on  the  home 
front. 

In  conclusion,  the  spirit  of  unity  strength- 
ens the  moral  fiber  of  the  Nation.  Unity  de- 
velops the  character  of  a  nation.  Unity 
makes  us  more  determined  to  do  a  job  well — 
thus  doing  the  job  so  well  that  our  way  of 
life  and  civilization  will  not  be  wiped  out. 
Our  Republic  must  continue.  It  will  con- 
tinue and  our  American  way  of  life  cannot 
change  because  every  red-blooded,  two-fisted, 
hard-hitting  American  citizen  will  not  per- 
mit any  man  or  group  of  men  or  political 
party  nor  will  we  allow  any  demogogues  or 
bureaucrats  to  change  it. 

In  our  country  unity  such  as  known  by 
the  Republicans  encourages  free  enterprise 
and  free  enterprise  Is  of  tremendous  im- 
portance. 

We  want  no  part  of  regimentation.  We, 
the  members  of  the  Republican  Party,  have 
always  welcomed  criticism — criticism  if 
honestly  and  courageously  given  bolsters  our 
courage.  It  gives  confidence  to  the  indi- 
viduals making  up  our  party.  The  American 
people  can  take  it  and  as  history  repeats  Itself 
or  should  I  say  "we  repeat  history",  the 
American  people  aroused  will  demand  unity, 
because  a  united  people"  cannot  be  defeated. 
With  unity  we  will  win  this  war,  and  in  a 
united  manner  we  will  preserve  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

May  I  leave  with  you  this  thought  as  I 
terminate  my  remarks:  This  is  your  coun- 
try; it  is  my  country;  and,  above  all,  it  is 
God's  country;  and  with  our  American  de- 
termination and  with  the  help  of  Divine 
Providence  we  intend  to  keep  it  such.  There 
are  times  when  we  Americans  take  just  a 
little  too  much  for  granted.  We  have  a  right 
to  do  that,  but  we  must  never  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price 
we  pay  for  our  liberty  and  freedom.  Forever 
let  the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln  ring  in 
your  ears  "this  is  a  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  and  for  the  people." 


O'Connor,   J.    F.    T. 
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IN  TRIBUTE 
TO  LINCOLN 


Attorney  Sketches  Life  of 
Emancipator  at  Meeting  of 
Knights  of  Columbus 

FE"B— 9  vvi 

Eloquent  tribute  was  paid  Abra- 
ha  mLlncoln  last  night  by  J.  P.  T. 
O'Connor,  Los  Angeles  attorney,  be- 
fore an  audience  of  several  hundred 
admirers  of  the  great  emancipator 
at  CoiumDus  Auditorium,  612  South 
Flower  street.  The  meeting  was 
sponsored  by  Los  Angeles  Council,  No. 
621,  Knights  of  Columbus,  to  com- 
memorate the  forthcoming  anniver- 
sary  of  .  Lincoln's   birthday. 

"No  character  in  American  history 
so  fascinates  the  imagination  and 
holds  such  an  appeal  to  every  class 
of  people  as  does  the  immortal  name 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  the  speaker 
said   at  the   outset   of  his  address. 

He  then  sketched  the  early  strug- 
gles "of  that  typically  American  boy" 
under  the  adverse  conditions  in 
which  he  lived  during  his  youth,  and 
extolled  his  courage,  Industry  and 
hard  work  from  the  time  he  left  his 
father's  log  cabin  in  Kentucky  at- 
tired in  homespun  clothes  until  he 
was  elected  President  "with  lower- 
ing war  clouds  in  the  offing." 

Describing  the  famous  debates  be- 
tween Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  Lin- 
coln, he  recalled  how,  when  Fort 
Sumpter  was  fired  on — "his  erstwhile 
enemy  was  among  the  first  to  come 
to  him  and  offer  "all  that  I  have  is 
yours." 

Mr.  O'Connor  then  told  of  the 
trials  that  beset .  Lincoln  as  war 
President,  with  Seward,  Stanton  and 
other  members  of  his  Cabinet  plac- 
ing obstructions  In  his  pathway,  and 
related  incidents  where  Lincoln  had 
shown  he  was  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  carping  critics  in  his  of- 
ficial family,  "it.  takes  big  men  to 
receive  insults  and  not  reply  to 
them,"    he    said. 

Howard  Callahan,  Grand  Knight 
of  the  Council  and  chairman  of  the 
meetin,  in  introducing  the  speaker 
characterized  him  as  "an  authority 
on  our  Constitution,  and  one  who 
is  credited  with  having  had  a  large 
part  in  breaking  up  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  Nonpartisan  League 
in  the  days  of  its  power  when  he 
was  a  resident  of  North  Dakota." 
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O'Connor,   T.  P. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 
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^.STUDY  QF  HIS  PEKSONALITY 

"By  T.   PV  O'CONNOR,  M.P. 

Hamlet  without  the  irresolution  is  the  term 
I  dared  once  to  apply  to  Abraham  Lincoln.  It 
is  not,  of  course,  a  perfect  analogy,  but  it  is 
not  far  from  it.  In  Lincoln,  as  in  Hamlet, 
there  is  the  same  conflict  between  the  man  and 
the  conditions  which  he  had  to  face  ;  to  Lincoln 
as  much  as  to  Hamlet  the  world  was  out  of 
joint ;  and  though  Lincoln  sought  for  and  was 
overjoyed  to  get  the  Presidency,  he  often  ; 
lamented  the  cursed  fate  that  gave  him  the, 
task  of  setting  the  tragic  world  right.  In 
Lincoln,  as  in  Hamlet,  there  is  the  sharp  oon- 1 
trast  of  different  qualities ;  of  pity  and  of  a 
sense  of  the  necessary  ruthlessness  of  a  great 
duty;  of  self-doubt  and  of  self-confidence; 
above  all,  an  ever-brooding  melancholy  that 
sicklied  o'er  even  the  most  joyous  or  trium- 
phant hours.  For  at  bottom  Lincoln  was 
always  sad.  All  his  intimates  knew  it — Hern- 
don,  the  law  partner,  Who  has  given  us  the  best 
biography  of  Lincoln,  describes  him  as  seated 
an  their  office,  silent  and  isolated,  with  melan- 
choly \"  dripping  "  from  him.  It  was  partly 
temperament ;  but  it  was  temperament  influ- 
enced by  environment;  and,  above  all,  and  'n 
the  later  and  saddest  days,  by  the  environ- 
ment of  his  unhappy  home. 

The  ancestry  of  Lincoln  is  not  quite  certain. 
Like  everything  else  in  the  life  of  a  central 
figure  in  a  terrible  struggle,  even  his  ancestry 
has  become  the  battleground  of  love  and  hate. 
The  Southerns,  among  whom  he  was  born, 
always  contended  that  he  was  himself  illegiti- 
mate, that  his  father  was  not  the  shiftless, 
nomadic,  penniless  carpenter  and  farmer  who 
had  his  occasional  spree  and  could  scarcely  read 
or  write,  but  a  Virginian  squire  in  whose  house 
Nancy  Hanks,  the  mother  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  had  spent  part  of  her  youth.  Lincoln 
himself  is  quoted  by  one  of  his  intimates  as  so 
far  acknowledging  this  part  of  the  story  as  to 
say  that  Nancy  Hanks,  his  mother,  was  her- 
self illegitimate,  and  camp  from  the  genteel 
stock  of  the  Southern  aristocracy;  and,  indeed, 
in  a  conversation,  when  he  departed  from  his 
usual  reticence  with  regard  to  his  origin  and 
early  days,  Lincoln  refers  to  this  mixture  of 
blood  as  the  secret  source  of  some  of  his  powers. 
Whether  Thomas  Lincoln  was  his  father  or 
not,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  from  his  mother 
that  Lincoln  derived  most  of  his  qualities.  She 
was  a  pretty,  fragile  woman,  looking  delicate 
enough  to  be  consumptive;  amiable  and  usually 
cheerful,  but  often  swept  by  melancholy,  and 
evidently  of  the  neurotic  temperament  that 
lends  itself  to  religion  in  its  hysterical  forms. 
She  and  her  sisters  used  to  take  part  in  the 
Tevival  services  which  help  to  lighten  some- 
times the  monotony  of  life  among  the  very  poor 
in  the  rural  districts  of  Kentucky.  There  is 
a  description  extant  of  one  of  these  revival 
services  which,  in  its  mixture  of  wild,  religious 
ehoutts  and  dances,  suggesting  both  the 
Dervish  and  the  tango,  wound  up  in  floods  of 
tears  and  ardent  embraces  that  make  it 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  an  orgie.  This1 
is  the  kind  of  parent  from  whom  you  might, 
expect  a  son  with  the  dramatic  possibilities! 
that  make  the  orator  and  the  prophet  rather 
than  from  the  good-natured,  thriftless,  care- 
less, and  bibulous  father  that  Thomas  Lincoln 
was. 


EARLY    DAYS. 

Nancy  Hanks  died  young;  and  Abraham 
had  to  be  satisfied  with  a  stepmother — an  excel- 
lent woman,  however,  of  whom  he  always  spoke 
with  the  greatest  affection.  He  had  a  very  hard 
childhood  and  boyhood;  so  hard  that  it  was 
difficult  ever  to  get  him  to  speak  of  it  in  after 
life.  From  his  father  he  did  certainly  inherit 
one  defect;  he  was  a  poor  money-maker;  every 
attempt  he  made  to  gain  fortune  failed;  he  was 
poor  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  Perhaps 
also  there  were  so  many  things  humiliating  in 
these  early  experiences  that  Lincoln  was 
pained  by  their  recall;  as  Charles  Dickens  was 
when  he  told  the  story  of  his  boyhood  in  a 
blacking  factory.  Anyhow,  Lincoln  as  a  child 
had  to  take  part  in  two  Sittings,  all  under  the 
pressure  of  poverty,  and  the  work  of  migration 
had  to  be  done  on  foot — the  wagons  were  re- 
quired for  the  scanty  furniture.  Lincoln  was 
urged  by  his  father  to  learn  his  own  trade  of  car- 
penter,but  he  preferred  the  odd  and  the  ready 
job  of  the  unskilled  labourer,  and  his  first 
money  was  earned  in  splitting  log  rails;  he  had 
had  to  learn  that  art  to  help  in  building  the  log 
cabin  in  which  he  and  his  found  refuge. 
He  tried  a  good  many  things:  he  was  for  a 
while  a  shopkeeper,  and  the  fact  that  liquor 
was  among  the  things  that  he  sold  was  used 
against  him  in  his  fight  with  his  greatest 
rival,  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  The  reply  of  Lin- 
coln was  that  the  customer  had  more  acquaint- 
ance with  the  liquor  than  the  seller.  Douglas 
was  well  known  to  be  addicted  to  the  bottle. 
Far  a  while,  Lincoln  was  a  surveyor ;  for  awhile 
a  postmaster.  But  undoubtedly  his  failure  in 
most  of  the  odd  jobs  he  undertook  was  due  to 
that  incurable  hatred  of  manual  labour  which 
is  instinctive  in  a  man  who  is  conscious  of 
great  intellectual  possibilities.  All  the  em- 
ployers of  young  Lincoln  complained  of  his  list- 
lessness  in  manual  work.  "  He  worked  for 
me,"  said  one  of  these  employers,  "  but  was 
always  reading  and  thinking.  I  used  to  get 
mad  at  him  for  it.  I  say  he  was  awful  lazy. 
He  would  laugh  and  talk,  crack  his  jokes,  and 
tell  stories  all  the  time;  didn't  love  work  half 
as  much  as  his  play.  He  said  to  me  one  day 
that  his  father  taught  him  to  work,  but  he 
never  could  teach  him  to  like  it."  His  record 
as  a  shopkeeper  is  equally  poor.  Always 
hungry  for  knowledge  and  for  books,  he  forgot 
everything  else  but  them,  with  the  result  that 
the  intending  customer  at  Abraham's  shop 
found  that  the  owner  "  would  stretch  out  at  his 
full  length  on  the  counter,  his  head  propped 
upon  a  stack  of  calico  prints;  or  he  would  steal 
away  to  the  shade  of  some  inviting  tree  and 
there  spend  hours  at  a  time  in  a  determined 
offorfc  to  fix  in  his  mind  the  arbitrary  rule  "• 
"the  arbitrary  rule,"  it  should  be  explained' 
was  contained  in  "  Kirkman's  Grammar,"  a 
book  Lincoln  was  laboriously  attempting  to 
master. 

PHYSICAL    STRENGTH. 

Everywhere  he  goes  in  these  early  days  you 
find  the  same  traces.  One  feature  stands  out 
in  all  these  stories  :  his  extraordinary  power  of 
attracting  attention  by  his  tongue.  He  was 
the  hero  of  another  store  before  he  took  one 

of  his  own — the  store  was  the  local  forum and 

one  who  saw  Lincoln  in  those  days  says,  "  His 
jokes  and  stories  were  so  odd,  original,  and 
witty,  all  the  people  in  the  town  would  gather 
round  him.  He  would  keep  them  till  mid- 
night. Abe  was  a  good  talker,  a  good  reader 
and  a  kind  of  newsboy."  Finally,  on  this 
point— it  is  one  of  the  clues  to  his  character 
and  career — Lincoln  was  conscious,  dimly  per- 
haps, but  conscious,  of  these  extraordinary 
gifts  of  his  even  when  he  was  little  more  than 
a  child.  While  still  a  poor  labourer  in  the 
fields  "  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
mount  the  nearest  stump  and  practice  on  his 
fellow  labourers.    The  latter  would  flock  round 


him,  anu  active  operations  would  cease  when 
he  began." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  man,  who,  when 
Ihe  came  to  Washington,  was  regarded  as  a  mere  j 
alliterate,  thrown  up  by  the  eccentricities  and 
follies  of  democratic  institutions,  had  in  reality 
been  graduating  from  almost  his  earliest  hours 
in  the  very  arts  by  which  democracies  are  ruled. 
Another  factor  in  this  training  of  Lincoln  must 
also  be  noticed  by  those  who  want  to  draw  a 
real  picture  of  the  man,  and  not  a  plaster  of 
Paris  caricature  of  saintly,  impossible,  and  per- 
haps odious  virtue.  Lincoln  was  brought  up  in 
a  community  of  rough  men;  physical  strength 
and  physical  contests  were  an  essential  part  of 
their  amusement,  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  6ft  4in 
in  height,  tremendously  muscular,  was  often  in 
the  midst  of  those  scenes  of  muscular  competi- 
tion. One  of  Lincoln's  earliest  admirers  used 
to  boast  that  he  "  could  outrun,  whip,  or  throw 
down  any  man  in  Sangamon  county  "  ;  it  was 
the  county  where  Liucoln  was  then  living.  There 
was  a  quarter  in  Lincoln's  town  at  the  time 
where  the  boys  were  especially  turbulent ;  it  was 
called  Clary's-grove,  and  when  Clary's-grove 
heard  there  was  a  bet  on  Lincoln  as  a  champion 
against  anybody  that  Clary' s-grove  could  put 
forward,  there  was  an  inevitable  acceptance  of 
the  challenge ;  and  a  match  was  arranged  be- 
tween Lincoln  and  Jack  Armstrong,  whom 
Clary's-grove  chose  as  its  champion ;  here  is  a 
contemporary  record : 

All  New  Salem  adjourned  to  the  scene  of  the 
.wrestle.  Money,  whisky,  kn:ves,  and  all  manner  of 
property  were  staked  on  the  result.  Everyone  knows 
how  it  ended;  how  at  last  the  ball  and  angular  rail 
;  splitter,  enraged  at  the  suspicion  of  foul  tactics,  and 
profiting  by  his  height  and  the  length  of  his  aim, 
fairly  lifted  the  great  bully  by  the  throat  and  shook 
him  like  a  rat. 

The  end  of  the  story,  as  told  by  this  primi- 
tive writer,  is  delightful:  "Now  by  this  he 
established  himself  solidly  in  the  esteem  of 

New  Salem,  and  secured  the  respectful  admira- 
tion and  friendship  of  the  very  man  whom  he 
so  thoroughly  vanquished." 

TELLER   OF  STORIES. 

One  other  habit  Lincoln  inherited  from 
these  rough  surroundings,  and  that  was  a  cer- 
tain tendency,  like  that  of  all  most  great 
humorists — for  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  humorists — to  what  may  be  called 
the  Rabelaisian.  There  is  in  public  America 
an  almost  more  grovelling  attitude  of  submis- 
sion to  Mrs.  Grundy  than  even  in  England. 
In  private  there,  as  here,  in  the  smoke-room 
as  apart  from  the  drawing-room,  people  speak 
with  more  plainness  and  more  sincerity,  with 
the  result  that  it  is  only  in  private  conversa- 
tion that  you  are  regaled  with  some  specimens 
of  Lincoln's  wit  of  this  kind.  The  stories  are 
no  more  nasty  than  the  roysterings  of  Fal- 
staff's  speech;  they  are  always  to  the  point, 
and  they  never  offend  any  taste  but  that  of  the 
nice  man  with  nasty  ideas.  Some  of  his  bio- 
graphers of  the  period  say  things  too  precious 
to  ignore,  as,  for  instance,  Mr.  A.  T.  Ellis,  who 
accompanied  Lincoln  in  some  of  his  early  elec- 
tioneering for  small  places  in  his  own  district. 
This  description,  by  the  way.  is  given  to  a 
canvass  in  that  very  tempestuous  Clary's-grove, 
where  Lincoln  had  found  his  opponent  in  an 
encounter  just  described.  "He  told,"  writes 
Ellis,  "  several  anecdotes,  and  applied  them, 
as  I  thought,  very  well.  He  also  told  the  boys 
several  stories  which  drew  them  after  him.  I 
remember  them,"  adds  the  decorous  Ellis, 
"  but  modesty  and  my  veneration  for  his 
memory  forbid  me  to  relate  them.  "  A  wiser 
comment  is  made'by  Lincoln's  best  biographer, 
Herndon:  "His  story-telling  propensity  and 
the  striking  fitness  of  his  yarns — many  of  them 
of  the  bar-room  order — in  illustrating  publi* 
questions  was  really  one  of  the  secrets  of  his 
popularity  and  strength." 
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And  now  I  come  to  the  most  important  fact 
in  the  inner  lives  of  most  men,  and  of  Lincoln 
as  much  almost  as  any  man,  namely,  his  atti- 
tude to  women.    He  was  always  intensely  sen- 
sible to  their  attractions — intense  sensibility 
to  everything  around  him  was,  indeed,  part  of 
that  outfit  of    Lincoln   which    made   him   so 
potent  an  influence  on  others.  But  again  this; 
sensitiveness  was  concealed  by  the  torturing 
shyness  with  which  youth,  and  youth  most  sen- 
sitive to  women,  veils  itself.  It  was  no  wonder 
that  poor  Lincoln,  when  a  youth,  should  be  shy 
•with    women,    for   everything   about  him  for , 
some  years   revealed  the    black    and    sordid  \ 
poverty  in  which  he  then  had  his  being.    "  He 
always  disliked  to  wait  on  the  ladies,"  says  j 
our  precious  Ellis,  already  quoted,   and  now  | 
describing  Lincoln  in  his  short  career  as  a  I 
shopkeeper,  "preferring  to  wait,  he  said,  on 
the  men  and  the  boys."     A  partial  explana- 
tion is  immediately  given.    "  He  wore  flax  and 
tow   linen  pantaloons— I   thought   above  five 
inches  too  short  in  the  legs— and  frequently 
had  but  one  suspender,  no  vest  or  coat.     He 
wore  a  calico  shirt  such  as  he  had  in  the  Black 
Hawk  War,  coarse  brogans  (tan  colour),  blue 
yarn  socks,  and  straw  hat,  old  style  and  with- 
out a  band."     No  wonder  Lincoln  "disliked 
to  wait  on  the  ladies." 

ANNE  RUTLEDGE. 

But  social  life  is  always  rich  in  America, 
and  Lincoln  could  not  escape,  however  shy  he 
was,  all  intercourse  with  the  young  _  girls 
around  him.  Like  every  American,  in  spite  of 
his  gawkiness,  he  could  dance  ;  every  American 
is  instinctively  and  from  childhood  a  cancer, 
as  truly  as  every  Spaniard;  and  when  he  got 
over  his  shyness  and  ceased  to  be  tongue-tied, 
Lincoln's  beautiful  speech  could  influence 
women  as  it  did'  men.  And  one  of  the  women 
whom  Lincoln  met  at  this  period  of  his  life 
was  destined  to  exorcise  over  him  a  permanent 
and  a  tragic  influence.  Lincoln  was  a  boarder 
in  the  inn  of  James  Rutledge;  Rutledge  had 
among  his  nine  children  a  daughter  named 
Anne  Rutledge;  Anne  Rutledge  has  come  to 
fill  almost  as  great  a  space  in  the  bibliography 
of  Lincoln  literature  as  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  in  ours.  Possibly  she  is  idealised — ■ 
Lincoln  himself  would  idealise  any  woman  he 
loved — hut  there  remains  of  her  a  portrait  of  a 
pretty  girl,  with  auburn  hair,  blue  eyes,  fail- 
complexion,  slight  in  figure;  above  all,  sweet 
in  expression,  and  so  amiable  and  gentle  that  j 
she  had  the  love  of  everybody.  One  narrator 
describes  her  disposition,  indeed,  as  "sweet* 
and  angelic." 

The  propinquity,  as  will  be  seen,  of  dwelling  I 
in  the  same  house  broke  down  the. bars  to  ac-j 
quainta.nce  which  otherwise  might  have  stood 
botwcen  Lincoln  and  the  shy  girl  whom  he  loved,  j 
But  there  were  obstacles  to  a  union,  which; 
might  have  transformed'  the  whole  career  of 
Lincoln.  When  Lincoln  declared  his  love  he 
found  that  hie  suit  had  been  anticipated,  and 
that  Anne  Rutledge  already  loved,  and,  what 
was  worse,  was  already  engaged  to  another 
man.  The  other  man's  love  must  have  been  | 
of  a  very  different  character  from  that  of 
Lincoln — women  do  make  these  mistakes 
between  the  glitter  and  the  gold  of  man's 
wooings  and  characters — for  McNamar  had 
not  only  left  the  district — in  search  of  fortune 
elsewhere— hut  had  neglected  even  to  answer 
the  love-letters  that  came  from  the  girl  he  had 
left  behind'.  Lincoln  then  felt  justified  in 
pressing  has  suit  on  the  apparently  deserted 
girl,  and  she  is  said  to  have  ultimately  listened 
to  him.  But  she  was,  as  sometimes  happens, 
the  victim  in  this  old  and  ever  new  story  of  the 
triangle ;  her  health  was  always  delicate,  and 
she  is  supposed  to  have  become  more  delicate 
in  the  torturing  conflict  between  the  lover  that 
was  absent  and  the  lover  that  was  near.  Any- 
how, she  was  att'aoked  by  consumption  ;  she 
Saw  Lincoln  as  she  was  dying — the  tall,  gaunt, 


heartbroken  man  stood  iby  her  bedside  alone. 
He  used  to  say  himself  when  he  looked  at  her 
grave,  "  My  heart  is  buried  there  "  ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Anne  Rutledge's  death  pro- 
duced on  him  not  only  a  profound  effect  at  the 
moment,  but  ever  afterwards.  There  were 
reasons  in  his  subsequent  life,  and,  above  all, 
in  his  subsequent  marriage,  which  sent  him 
inevitably  to  such  comparisons  as  many  men 
often  make  between  what  is  and  what  might 
have  been  in  the  hours  of  mournful  retrospect 
of  the  different  episodes  in  their  sentimental! 
education — as  Byron  did,  for  instance,  when 
he  recalled  Mary  Chaworth  after  his  unhappy 
marriage  with  Miss  Milbanke ;  as  Shakespeare 
perchance  did  when  Mary  Hathaway  and  he 
had  ended  the  inauspicious  prose  of  their 
married  existence;  as  Mrs.  Carlyle  did  when 
she  sat  opposite  the  grim  and  mournful  figure 
of  Thomas  Carlyle  and  thought  of  Irving. 

MENTAL    SUFFERING. 
Anyhow,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  intensity  J 
of  Lincoln's  grief  when  Anne  Rutledge  died.  I 
Herndon  tells  the  story  well  in  words,  a  few  ! 
of  which  I  will  quote : 

When  he  returned  from  the  visit  to  the  grave  of 
Mies  Eutledge  he  stopped  at  the  house  of  a  friend, 
who  relates  that  'his  face  showed  signs  of  not  little 
mental  agony.  "  He  was  very  much  distressed,"  is 
the  language  of  this  friend,  "  and  I  was  not  sur- 
prised when  it  was  rumoured  subsequently  that  his 
reason  was  in  danger."  One  of  Miss  Rutledge's 
brothers  says:  "  The  effect  upon  Mr.  Lincoln's  mind 
was  terrible.  He  became  plunged  in  despair.  .  .  . 
His  extraordinary  emotions  were  regarded  as  strong 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  tenderest  relations  be- 
tween himself  and  the  deceased."  The  truth  is  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  strangely  wrought  up  over  the  sad  end- 
ing of  the  affair.  He  had  fits  of  great  mental  de- 
pression, and  wandered  up  and  down  the  river  and 
into  the  woods  woefully  abstracted,  at  times  in  the 
deepest  distress.  If,  when  we  read  what  the  many 
credible  persons  who  knew  him  at  the  time  tell  us, 
we  do  not  conclude  that  he  was  deranged,  we  must 
admit  that  he  walked  on  the  sharp  and  narrow  lime 
Which  divides  sanity  from  insanity.  To  one  friend 
he  complained  that  the  thought  "  that  the  snows 
and  rains  fall  upon  her  grave  filled  him  with  in- 
describable grief."  He  was  watched  with  special 
vigilance  during  damp,  stormy  days,  under  the  belief 
that  dark  and  gloomy  weather  might  produce  such 
a  depression  of  spirits  as  to  induce  him  to  take  his 
own  life.  His  condition  finally  became  so  alarming 
that  his  friends  consulted  together  and  sent  him  to 
the  house  of  a  kind  friend,  Bowling  Greene,  who 
lived  in  a  secluded  spot  hidden  by  the  hills,  a  mile 
south  of  town.  Here  he  remained  some  weeks  under 
the  care  and  ever- watchful  eye  of  this  noble  friend, 
who  gradually  brought  him  back  to  reason,  or,  at 
least,  a  realisation  of  his  true  condition.  In  the 
years  that  followed  Mr.  Lincoln  never  forgot  the 
kindness  of  Greene  through  those  weeks  of  suffering 
and  peril. 

SELF-TRAINING  IN  LAW. 
Such  was  the  sentimental  past  of  Lincoln 
when  he  met  the  woman  whom  he  was  destined 
to  marry.  By  this  time  he  had  taken  up  his 
residence  in  Springfield,  the  capital  of  the 
State  of  Illinois.  He  had  become  familiar 
with  the  town  when  he  had  been  elected  as 
member  of  the  State  Legislature  of  Illinois, 
which  met  there  and  meets  there  still.  By  this 
time  Lincoln  had  finally  found  his  real  voca- 
tion by  becoming  a  member  of  the  Bar.  The 
(methods  by  which  he  attained  to  this  great 
rise  from  his  position  as  a  shiftless  labourer 
and  an  unsuccessful  shopkeeper  were  hard, 
alipost  terrible.  He  had  received  no  regular 
education,  there  was  no  library,  there  was 
probably  no  regular  book  store  in  the  remote 
and  thinly  populated  regions  in  which  he  had 
passed  his  youth.  The  books  he  did  read  he 
had  picked  up  or  been  presented  with;  he 
dei  e'd  th  itn  just  as  Robert  Burns  did  thej 
books  picked  up  in  somewhat  the  same  way ; 
and  light  to  study  was  so  costly  to  one  so  poor  j 


that  Lincoln  often  had  to  read  under  the  fitful 
blaze  of  shavings  and  bits  of  wood  saved  from 
the  rail-splitting.  But  his  wondrous  mind — 
wax  to  receive,  marble  to  retain — had  enabled 
him  to  grasp  the  underlying  principles  of 
Blackstone  and  the  other  classics  with  promp- 
titude and  complete  absorption ;  no  man  who 
ever  lived  could  get  hold  of  a  fundamental 
principle  with  such  thorough  mastery  as 
Lincoln ;  it  was  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  power 
of  his  oratory  and  of  the  inflexibility  and 
success  of  his  policy  when  he  came  to  a  respon- 
sible position.  But  when  Lincoln  came  to 
Springfield,  the  learning  that  was  in  his  head 
was  his  only  equipment.  He  rode  into  the 
town  on  a  borrowed  horse ;  a  single  bedstead 
he  had  got  from  the  only  cabinet-maker  in  his 
village.  The  rest  of  the  story  I  had  better 
tell  in  the  words  of  Speed,  one  of  his  closest 
and  bast  friends — Speed  runs  throughout 
nearly  all  the  career  of  Lincoln  after  his  migra- 
tion to  Springfield. 

He  came  into  my  store,  set  his  saddlebags  on  the 
counter,  and  inquired  what  the  furniture  for  a  single 
bedstead  would  cost.  I  took  slate  and  pencil,  made 
a  calculation,  and  found  the  sum  for  furniture  com- 
plete would  amount  to  $17  in  all.  Said  he,  "  It  is 
probably  cheap  enough,  but  I  want  to  say,  cheap  as 
it  is,  I  have  not  the  money  to  pay.  But  if  you  will 
credit  me  until  Christmas,  and  my  experiment  here 
as  a  lawyer  is  a  success,  I  will  pay  you  then.  If  I 
fail  in  that  I  will  probably  never  pay  you  at  all." 
The  tone  of  his  voice  was  so  melancholy  that  I  felt 
for  him.  I  looked  up  at  him,  and  I  thought  then, 
as  I  think  now,  that  I  never  saw  so  gloomy  and 
melancholy  a  face  in  my  life.  I  said  to  him,  "  So 
small  a  debt  seems  to  affect  you  so  deeply,  I  think 
I  can  suggest  a  plan  by  which  you  will  be  able  to 
attain  your  end  and  without  incurring  any  debt.  I 
have  a  very  large  room,  and  a  very  large  double  bed 
in  it,  which  you  are  perfectly  welcome  to  share  with 
me  if  you  choose."  "Where  is  your  room?"  he 
asked.  "  Upstairs,"  said  I,  pointing  to  the  stairs 
leading  from  the  store  to  my  room.  Without  saying 
a  word,  he  took  his  saddlebags  on  his  arm,  went 
upstairs,  set  them  down  on  the  floor,  came  back] 
again,  and  with  a  face  beaming  with  pleasure  and 
smiles,  exclaimed,  "  Well,  Speed,  I  am  moved.'' 

This  was  the  position  of  Lincoln  at  the  time 
when  Mary  Todd  burst  upon  Springfield_  and 
upon  Lincoln  in  all  the  effulgence  of  her  birth, 
her  education,  and  her  powers  of  fascination. 

Effulgence  is  not  an  exaggerated  word  to 
apply  to  Mary  Todd  as  she  appeared  on  the 
horizon  of  Springfield  life.  It  was  a  new  town 
of  new  people,  and  Mary  Todd  came  from  the 
aristocratic  circles  of  the  aristocratic  South. 
She  made  high  claims — as  was  then  and  still  is 
the  habit  of  her  country  people — to  ancient 
ancestry.  Her  line  went  back,  she  said,  in 
regular  family  tree,  to  the  sixteenth  century ; 
her  ancestors  had  been  generals  in  the  great 
revolutionary  war  and  in  the  first  Indian  war, 
and  others  had  held  high  offico  in  the  Legis- 
lature, in  banks,  and  in  the  Army.  But  what 
was  perhaps  even  more  impressive  was  that,  in 
the  limitations  of  education  in  this  new  town, 
Mary  Todd  had  almost  all  the  accomplishments 
of  a  young  lady  that  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  ancient  culture  of  Europe ;  she  might  have 
come  straight  from  Paris  instead  of  Kentucky . 
Here  is  her  own  account  of  her  education — one 
can  read  many  things  between  the  lines : 

I  was  educated  by  Madame  Mantelli,  a  lady  who 
laved  opposite  Mr.  Clay's,  and  who  was  an  accom- 
plished French  scholar.  Our  conversation  at  school 
was  carried  on  entirely  in  French— in  fact,  we  were 
allowed  to  speak  nothing  else.  I  finished  my  educa- 
tion at  Mrs.  Ward's  academy,  an  institution  to  which 
many  people  from  the  North  sent  their  daughters. 

And  Lincoln  was  the  son  of  the  poor  shift- 
less carpenter  Thomas  Lincoln  and  of  Nancy 
Hanks !  In  addition,  Lincoln  had  not  yet 
learnt  the  art  of  social  conversation;  he  was 
still  frightfully  shy;  and  he  was  shyer  than 
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ever  when  ne  came  in  contact  with  this  cul- 
tured and  self-confident  product  of  the 
Southern  aristocracy.  Here  is  a  description 
of  the  two  at  the  moment  when  they  were 
already  probably  sounding  their  souls,  and  on 
the  brink  of  the  declaration  that  was  to  tie 
them  for  evor  together  : 

Mary  invariably  led  the  conversation  (her  sister 
is  writing).  Mr.  Lincoln  would  sit  at  her  side  and 
listen.  He  scarcely  said  a  word,  but  gazed  on  her 
as  if  irresistibly  drawn  towards  her  by  some  superior 
and  unseen  power.  He  could  not  maintain  himself 
in  a  continued  conversation  with  a  lady  reared  as 
Mary  was.  He  was  not  then  educated  and  equipped 
mentally  to  make  himself  interesting  and  attrac- 
tive to  the  ladies. 

And  this  tongue-tied  and  petrified  admirer 
is  the  man  who  delivered  the  Gettysburg  speech 
— one  of  the  highest  flights  of  oratory  in  the 
whole  history  of  oratory!  How  little  lovers 
know  of  each  other  before — as  often  happens — 
they  know  too  much  of  each  other  !  I  saw  a 
photograph  of  Mary  Todd  in  Lincoln's  house 
in  Springfield  during  one  of  my  visits  to  the 
town  in  1918.  The  lady  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  house,  in  reply  to  some  observations  of 
mine,  said  that  she  was  what  might  be  called  a 
"  chunky  woman.  I  thought  I  detected  a 
certain  acidity  in  the  observation,  but  I  may 
have  been  wrong.  I  noticed  that  Mrs.  Lincoln 
was  in  a  decoletee  dress,  which  revealed  her  fine 
shoulders  and  bust.  The  description  I  will 
quote  from  Herndon  fits  in  with  my  own  im- 
pressions of  what  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  like  in  the 
flesh  :  "  She  was  of  average  height,  weighing 
when  I  first  saw  her  about  1301b.  She  was 
rather  compactly  built  and  nad  a  well-rounded 
face,  rich  dark-brown  hair,  and  bluish-grey 
eyes.  In  her  bearing  she  was  proud,  but  hand- 
some and  vivacious. 

RIVAL  LOVERS. 

But  what  was  behind  this  exterior?  Hern- 
don lifts  the  veil  a  little  in  a  passage  which 
follows  that  I  have  just  quoted.  He  first 
dwells  on  that  effulgent  education  of  hers, 
which  had  set  Springfield  in  a  flame  of  admira- 
tion, dwelling  especially  on  the  central  fact 
in  this  radiant  glory  that  she  was  "  a  good 
conversationalist,  using  with  equal  fluency  the 
French  and  English  languages."  But  then 
comes  the  lifting  of  the  veil.  "  Ordinarily  she 
was  affable  and  even  charming  in  her 
manners;  but  when  offended  or  antagonised 
her  agreeable  qualities  instantly  disappeared 
beneath  a  wave  of  stinging  satire  or  sarcastic 
bitterness,  and  her  entire  nature  was  sub- 
merged." And  poor  Herndon  was  destined) 
himself  to  experience  this  ehangefulness  from' 
sweetness  to  fiery  anger  in  the  complex  lady. 
She  and  he  were  dancing  a  waltz  together. 
"  I  fancied,"  says  the  innocent  Herndon,  "I 
never  before  danced  with  a  young  lady  whoi 
moved  with  such  grace  and  ease."  Then  the 
delicious  story  goes  on : 

A  few  moments  later,  as  we  were  promenading 
through  the  hall,  I  thought  to  compliment  her  grace- 
ful dancing  by  telling  her  that,  while  I  was  conscious 
of  my  own  awkward  movements,  she  seemed  to  glide 
through  the  waltz  with  the  ease  of  a  serpent.  The 
strange  comparison  was  as  unfortunate  as  it  was 
hideous.  I  saw  it  in  an  instant,  but  too  late  to 
recall  it.  She  hailed  for  a  moment,  drew  hick,  and 
her  eyes  flashed  as  she  retorted,  "  Mr.  Herndon, 
comparison  to  a  serpent  is  rather  severe  irony, 
especially  to  a  new-comer." 

Two  other  facts  must  be  added  to  make  up 
the  picture.  Mary  Todd  was  intensely  ambi- 
tious. "  She  loved  show  and  power,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  ambitious  women  I  ever 
knew,"  says  her  sister.  "  She  used  to  con- 
tend, when  a  girl,  to  her  friends  in  Kentucky 
that  she  was  destined  to  marry  a  President. 
I  have  heard  her  say  that  myself,  and  after 
mingling  in  society  in  Springfield  she  repeated 
the  seemingly  absurd  and  idle  boast."  The 
second  fact  is  that,   by  a.  strange  coincidence, 


among  those  who  woobu  uer  in  (Springfield 
were  just  the  two  men  who  afterwards  con- 
fronted each  other  with  almost  equal  chances 
of  satisfying  her  ambition.  All  through  his 
career,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  course  of 
Lincoln  is  crossed  by  the  figure  of  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  Senator  for  Illinois,  head  of  a  great 
party,  a  brilliant  orator  and  a  great  party 
manager,  of  more  accomplished  manners  thaii 
poor  Lincoln.  And  now  the  two,  in  addition 
to  all  their  other  rivalries  that  then  divided 
and  were  afterwards  still  more  to  divide  them, 
were  rivals  in  love.  But  Lincoln  had 
rivals  everywhere,  for  the  effulgent  Mary 
Todd  had  set  all  the  young  men  of 
Springfield  raving.  "She  soon  became  one 
of  the  belles,"  writes  Herndon,  "  leading 
the  young  men  of  the  town  a  merry  dance." 
She  had  all  the  dexterity  of  her  sex,  too;  for 
she — I  am  quoting  Herndon  again — "  kept  back 
all  the  unattractive  elements  in  her  unfortu- 
nate organisation  "  ;  and  "  her  trenchant  wit, 
affability,  and  candour  "  was  all  that  the  young 
aspirants  could  see,  while  the  elders  were  im- 
pressed "  hy  her  culture  and  varied  accom- 
plishments. 

A  QUARREL  REPAIRED. 
This  was  the  woman  who  swept  Lincoln  off 
his  feest — but  partially.  For  there  were  indi- 
cations to  his  eye,  noit  altogether  blinded  by 
love,  of  "  the  unattractive  elements  in  her 
unfortunate  organisation  "  ;  and  there  were 
within  his  inner  mind  some  ugly  warnings, 
the  croakings  of  which  he  could  not  alto- 
gether silence.  The  result  was  one  of  those 
painful  struggles  which  so  many  men  and  so 
many  women  pass  through  before,  doubting, 
fearing,  haunted,  they  enter  on  that  terrible 
intimacy  of  marriage,  in  which  to  people  of 
sensitive  temperaments  there  is  no  alternative 
between  the  bliss  of  an  earthly  Heaven  or  the 
tortures  of  an  earthly  Inferno.  One  can  see 
the  struggle  in  all  its  phases,  especially  in  the 
light  thrown  upon  it  by  the  chroniclers  of  the 
period,  and  in  their  subsequent  history.  The 
debate  in  Lincoln's  mind  may  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  story  that  the  flirtation  between 
Mary  Todd  and  Douglas  had  reached  the 
' '  desperate  ' '  point ;  that  if  Mary  Todd  could 
he  said  to  have  ever  really  loved  anybody,  there 
was  Teason  to  believe  that  it  was  Douglas.  The 
flirtation  had  been  ended  abruptly,  probably 
in  an  outburst  of  temper  between  two  impetu- 
ous and  irascible  people ;  but  it  had  taken  place ; 
and  it  had  taken  place — this  was  the  desperate 
part  of  the  business— while  Mary  Todd  was 
engaged  to  Lincoln.  Lincoln  at  last  listened  to 
the  warning  voices  of  his  heart,  and  one  night 
entered  the  store  of  his  good  friend  Speed.  A 
stnange  scene  followed.     I  quote  Speed  : 

The  letter  was  addressed  to  Mary  Todd,  and  in  it 
She  made  a  plain  statement  of  his  feelings,  telling 
towr  that  he  had  thought  the  matter  over  calmly  and 
with  great  deliberation,  and  now  felt  that  he  did  not 
love  her  sufficiently  to  warrant  her  in  marrying  him. 
This  letter  he  desired  me  to  deliver.  Upon  my 
declining  to  do  so  ho  threatened 'to  entrust  it  to  some 
other  person's  bands.  I  reminded  him  that  the 
moment  he  placed  the  letter  in  Miss  Todd's  hand 
she  would  have  the  advantage  over  him.  "  Words 
are  forgotten,"  I  said,  "misunderstood,  unnoticed 
in  a  private  conversation,  but  once  you  put  your 
words  in  writing  they  stand  a  living  and  eternal 
monument  against  you."  Thereupon  I  threw  the 
unfortunate  letter  into  the  fire.  "  Now,"  I  con- 
tinued, "if  you  have  the  courage  of  manhood,  go 
and  see  Mary  yourself;  tell  her,  if  you  do  not  love 
her,  the  facts,  and  that  you  will  not  marry  her.  Be 
careful  not  to  say  too  much,  and  then  leave  at 
your  earliest  opportunity."  Thus  admonished,  ho 
buttoned  his  coat  and  with  a  rather  determined  look 


started  out  to  perform  the  serious  duty  for  which  I 
had  just  given  him  explicit  directions. 

Speod,  like  the  good  fellow  he  was,  "  under 
pretence  of  wanting  to  read,"  did  not  go  to 
bed  on  that  fateful  night;  he  "  was  waiting 
for  Lincoln's  return."  The  sequel  follows  the 
traditional  and  almost  inevitable  lines ;  I  again 
quote  Speed : 

Ten  o'clock  passed,  and  still  the  interview  wirth 
Miss  Todd  had  not  ended.  At  length,  shortly  after 
eleven,  ho  came  stalking  in.  Speed  was  satisfied, 
from  the  length  of  Lincoln's  stay,  that  his  direc- 
tions had  not  been  followed.  "  Well,  old  fellow,  did 
you  do  as  I  told  you  and  as  you  promised?  "  were 
■Speed's  first  words.  "  Yes,  I  did,"  responded 
Lincoln,  thoughtfully,  "and  when  I  told  Mary  I 
did  not  love  her  she  burst  into  tears  and  almost 
springang  from  her  chair,  and  wringing  her  hands 
os  if  in  agony,  said  something  about  the  deceivor 
being  himself  deceived."  Then  he  stopped.  "  What 
else  did  you  say?  "  inquired  Speed,  drawing  the 
facts  from  him.  "  To  tell  the  truth,  it  was  too 
much  for  me.  I  found  the  tears  trickling  down  my 
own  cheeks.  I  caught  her  in  my  arms  and  kissed 
hor."  "  And  that's  how  you  broke  the  engagement, " 
sneerod  Speed.  "  You  not  only  acted  the  fool,  but 
your  conduct  was  tantamount  to  renewal  of  the  en- 
gagement, and  in  decency  you  cannot  back  down 
now."  "  Well,"  drawled  Lincoln,  "  if  I  am  in 
again,  so  be  it.     It's  done,  and  I  shall  abide  by  it." 

WEDDING-DAY    FEARS. 

The  scene  is  characteristic  of  Lincoln;  ho 
was  so  tender-hearted,  especially  with  women, 
and  also  with  animals,  that  he  could  neves- 
resist  any  appeal  from  them ;  indeed,  through- 
out his  life  this  great,  lanky  giant  had  the 
sensibility  of  a  very  gentle  woman.  He  took 
a  long  journey  once  in  difficult  circumstances 
to  rescue  a  dog ;  he  surrendered  his  good  horse 
for  a  poor  one  to  enable  a  friend  to  get  more 
rapidly  to  a  country  town  where  a  piece  of  land 
he  wanted  was  for  saJo ;  he  often  tortured 
Stanton,  his  grim  Secretary  for  War,  by  ap- 
peals for  mercy  to  deserters,  because  tho 
mother  had  come  to  appeal  to  him  for  her  boy. 
It  was  this  tender-heartedness  that  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  resist  the  tears  of  Mary 
Todd,  tears  that  may  have  had  other  origins 
than  merely  Lincoln's  drawing  back.  Pos- 
sibly they  were  for  that  other  externally  and 
superficially  more  attractive  man.  Who  can 
tell  the  origin  of  our  emotions  ?  There  was  no 
drawing  back,  but  when  the  day  came  for  the 
marriage  Lincoln  saw  the  abyss  before  him, 
and  a  strange  thing  happened.  The  story  is 
doubted — everything  is  doubted  about  Lincoln 
Which  departs  from  the  false  and  artificial  por- 
traits that  stupid  people  insist  on  drawing  of 
him ;  but  my  belief  is  that  the  story  is  true. 
It  is  in  the  biography  of  Herndon,  who  was  his 
partner.  It  was  confirmed  to  me  by  word  of 
mouth  by  Ward  Lamon,  who  was  a  friend  of 
mine ;  Ihe  also  had  been  a  partner  of  Lincoln, 
and  had  been  by  his  side  to  protect  him  from 
assassins,  as  his  marshal  in  Washington  City. 
Here  is  the  story  as  told  by  Herndon  : 

The  time  fixed  for  the  marriage  was  the  first  day 
in  January,  1841.  Careful  preparations  for  the 
happy  occasion  were  made  at  the  Edwards's  man- 
sion. The  house  underwent  the  customary  renovation, 
the  furniture  was  properly  arranged,  the  rooms  neatly 
deconated,  the  supper  prepared,  and  the  guests  in- 
vited. The  latter  assembled  on  the  evening  in 
question,  and  awaited  in  expectant  pleasure  the  in- 
teresting ceremony  of  the  marriage.  The  bride, 
bedecked  in  veil  and  silken  gown,  and  nervously 
toying  with  the  flowers  in  her  hair,  sat  in  the  ad- 
joining room.  Nothing  was  lacking  but  the  groom. 
For  some  strange  reason  he  had  been  delayed.  An 
hour  passed,  and  the  guests,  as  well  as  the  bride, 
were  becoming  restless.  But  they  were  all  doomed 
to  disappointment.  Another  hour  passed,  mes- 
sengers were  sent  out  over  town,  and  each  returning 
with  the  same  report,  it  became  apparent  that  Lin- 
coin,  the  principal  in  this  little  drama,  had  pur- 
posely failed  to  appear!  The  bride,  in  grief,  disap- 
peared to  her  room;  the  wedding  supper  was  left 
untouched  ;  the  guests  quietly  and  wonderingly  with- 
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drew,  the  ligtats  in  the  Edwards's  mansion  were  blown 
out,  and  darkness  settled  over  all  for  the  night. 
What  the  feelings  of  a  lady  as  sensitive,  passionate, 
and  proud  as  Miss  Todd  were  we  can  only  imagine — 

no  one  can  ever  describe  them. 

i 

Lincoln  was  not  found  till  the  next  morning 
by  his  distracted  friends,  and  when  he  was 
found  he  was  "  restless,  gloomy,  miserable,  and 
desperate."  I  quote  Herndon  again:  "His 
friends,  Speed  among  the  number,  fearing  a 
tragic  termination,  watched  him  closely  in  the 
rooms  day  and  night.  Knives  and  razors  and 
every  instrument  that  oould  be  used  for  self- 
destruction  were  removed  from  his  reach." 
This  part  of  the  story,  I  must  add,  is  contra- 
dicted by  Miss  Tarbell,  one  of  the  most  recent 
and  one  of  the  best  of  Lincoln's  biographers. 
However,  the  marriage  did  ultimately  take 
place,  largely  because  Lincoln  thoughftthat  he 
had  denied  his  honour  in  inflicting  unhappiness 
on  a  loving  woman  by  a  breach  of  his  word. 
Herndon  insists  that  Lincoln  knew  what  he 
was  doing,  and  that  when  asked  on  the  day 
of  the  wedding  where  he  was  going,  his  answer 
was,  "  To  hell,  I  suppose."  Thus,  then,  in 
order  to  understand  Lincoln's  history,  espe- 
cially his  private  history,  one  must  always 
keep  in  mind  this  sad  background  of  domestic 
unhappiness  which  lay  behind  him  and  his 
public  deeds. 

LAWYER  ON  CIRCUIT. 

I  pass  to  his  professional  life,  and  to  some- 
thing of  his  political  career.  I  must  be  brief. 
He  was  still  very  poor  at  the  time  of  his  mar- 
riage, and  his  only  way  of  making  a  living  was 
going  circuit.  Going  circuit  means  with  us,  ini 
our  old  community  and  in  these  modern  times,! 
something  like  a  pleasant  excursion;   it  was 


CLOTHES    AND   THE   MAN. 

Perhaps  it  will  help  to  complete  the  picture 
of  Lincoln  if  I  add  here  somethingmore  about  a 
question  which — as  will  have  been  seen — often 
occupied  his  inner  thoughts,  and  often  led  to 
some  of  his  embarrassment.  "When  he  was  be- 
ginning to  be  recognised — rising  suddenly  out 
of  the  obscurity  of  the  country  lawyer,  of  rough 
clothes,  penniless  pocket,  and  ungainly  appear- 
ance— he  was  invited  to  make  a  speech  at  New 
York.  There  are  always  men  on  the  look-out, 
as  the  election  approaches,  for  the  likely  Pre- 
sidential candidate — the  men  who  make  what 

they  call  in  America  "  Presidential  timber  " 

and   there  were  some  such  wise  men  in  New 


been  often  told.     I  met  in  Springfield  one  of  i 
the  men  who  was  present  at  one  of  its  days; 
It  went  from  town  to  town,  and  was  conducted  [ 
often   before  open-air   audiences.    The   whole  | 
country     was     gradually     brought     to     con- 
centrate     its      gaze      on      the      tremendous 
duel,     and     everybody     backed     Douglas     as 
the    winner.       It    was    almost    as    thrilling 
as  a'  great  prize-fight  between  two  renowned 
heavyweights.  When  the  contest  was  over  the  (f 
net  result  was  that  by  his  incomparable  power 
of  analysing  an  argument  and  stating  a  policy, 
Lincoln  had  got  Douglas  into  such  a  network 
of   contradiction  that    he     floundered    hope-J 
lessly.     It  was  made  a  reproach  to  Lincoln  byl 
some   of  his  friends  that  he  had  stated    his 


York ;  and  so  Lincoln  got  his   first  chance  of    views  with  regard  to  slavery  so  clearly,  with 
addressing  a  meeting  in  the  East  and  outside    out  evasions  and  qualifications,  that  Douglas 

was  made  surer  than  ever  of  the  Senatorship 


Hhe  narrow  limits  of  his  town  and  State  in  the 
Middle  West.  His  clothes  for  the  great  occa- 
sion were  almost  as  much  of  a  concern  to  him 
as  his  speech,  and  when  he  did  appear  he  was 
haunted  by  them  all  through  the  great  utter- 


Lincoln,  with  his  judicial  impartiality,  even 
with  regard  to  his  own  doings,  agreed ;  but  he 
added  the  memorable  answer — memorable  be- 
cause it  was  so  completely  realised — that  he 


ancc — for  it  was  a  great  utterance,  and  both   had  destroyed  Douglas's  chance  of  ever  becom 
his  own  destinies  and  those  of  his  country  de-    ing  President. 


-and  he  was  dread- 
as    on©    of    the 


pended  upon  its  every  word 
fully  unccmfortahle,  for, 
ohroniclers  relates : 

The  new  suit  of  clothes  which  ho  donned  on  his 
arrival  in  New  York  were  ill-fitting  garments,  and 
showed  the  -creases  mad-o  while  packed  in  the  valise, 
and  for  a  long  time  after  he  began  his  speech,  and 
before  he  became  "  warmed  up,"  he  imagined  that 
the  audience  noticed  the  contrast  between  his 
Western  clothes  and  the  neat-flUinc:  suits  of  Mr. 
Bryant  and  others  who  sat  on  the  platform.     The 

collar  of  his  coat  on  the  right  side  had  an  unpleasant 
way  of  flying  up  when  he  raised  his  right  arm  to 


very  different  with  Lincoln  and  the  community  gesticulate.    He  imagined  the  audience  noticed  that 
in  which    he    lived.       The    itinerant    lawyers  also. 

usually  rode  on  horseback  ;  and  they  took  up  The  8ame  tem>rg  3,^^^  ^  to  the  plat 
then-  lodgings  m  small  rough  country  hotels.  form  of  ^  c  itoJ  on  ^ /a  wh  a./pre. 
Often  two  or  them  had  to  sleep  m  the  same  sident  he  bad  £  deliver  ^  iniugural'address 
bed.  This  was  especially  awkward  for  Lincoln  The  MtM  Hemd<m  was  th  |nd  m  -  hij 
because  of  his  great  height.  In  most  cases,"  impre^g,iori . 
writes  one  of  his  contemporaries  and  comrades, 


beds  were  too  short   for  him, 


and  his  feet      '   ^0  m6'    "^    ^eae!^>     he    was    completely   meita- 

would  hang  over  the  footboard,  thus  exposing  a  marf*hf  «*•   Pa„rt|y   by   his  own  fault    and    partly 

limited     expanse     of     shin-bone.       PIa^c6  a  *™\^  efforte  of  mjudioious  friends  and  am- 

j,  r   ,     ■        .    ,,      i       t     r   ,,  lal/I"e     a,:bitious  bailors.     He  was  raisang    to  gratify  a  very 

candle  on  a  chair  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  heiyoung  lady>  it  ia  smd)       crop  d  whlskeT3  0f  the 

would  read  tor  hours.  1  have  known  him  to  black-brush  variety,  coarse,  stiff,  and  ungraceful; 
study  ln^this  position  till  ten  o'clock  in  the  and  in  so  doing  spoiled,  or,  at  least,  seriously  im- 
morning."  And  while  his  comrades  were  revel-  paired  a  face  which,  though  never  handsome,  bad  in 
ling  below,  Lincoln  spent  these  watches  of  the  jits  original  state  a  peculiar  power  and  pathos.  On 
night  in  reading  Euclid,  and  mastered  the  six  -kb-6  present  cccaaion  the  whiskers  were  reinforced  by 
books  during  these  stolen  intervals  of  his  cir-  ! brand  new  clothes  from  top  to  toe,  black  dress  coat 
cuit  work.  The  exterior  of  Lincoln  at  this  inst&a<i,  <*  tha  usual  frock  coat,  black  cloth  or •  satin 
period  will  be  a  sufficient  indication  of  his  7"*'  blackpanfeloons  and  a  glossy  hat  evidently 
,,^,-irn^  „,s.^,-,^,^+„^„^„       tt        •  -x        i.   •       just  out  of  the  box.     To  cap  the  climax  of  novelty, 

worldly  circumstances.     Here  ,s  a  picture  from    he  oa,rned  a  huge  ebo      cJe>  wlth  a  goid  head  the 

one  of  his  fellows  on  these  journeyings:  ^ze  of  ^  egg_      In  these,  to  him,  strange  habili- 

His  hat  was  brown,  faded,  and  the  nap  usually  mente,  he  looked  so  miserably  uncomfortable  that  I 
worn  or  rubbed  off.      He  wore  a  short  cloak,  and   could  not  help  pitying  him.     Reaching  the  platform 


sometimes  a  shawl.  His  coat  and  vest  hung  looseiy 
on  his  gaunt  frame,  and  his  trousers  were  invariably 
too  short.  On  circuit  he  carried  in  one  hand  a  faded 
green  umbrella,  with  "  A.  Lincoln  "  in  large  white 
cotton  or  muslin  letters  sewed  on  the  inside.  The 
knob  was  gone  from  the  handle,  and  when  closed  a 
piece  of  cord  was  usually  tied  round  it  in  the  middle, 
to  keep  it  from  flying  open.  In  the  other  hand  he 
carried  a  literal  carpet-bag,  in  which  were  stored  the 
few  papers  to  be  used  in  court,  and  underclothing 
enough  to  last  until  his  return  to  Springfield.  He 
slept  in  a  long  coarse  yellow  flannel  shirt,  which 
reached  half-way  between  his  knees  and  ankles.  It 
was  probably  not  made  to  fit  his  bony  figure  as  com- 
pletely as  Beau  Brummel's  shirt,  and  hence  we  can 
somewhat  appreciate  the  sensation  of  a  young  lawyer, 
who  on  seeing  him  thus  arrayed  for  the  first  time, 
observed  afterwards  that  "  he  was  the  ungodliest 
figure  I  ever  saw." 

One  other  little  touch  to  complete  the  pic- 
ture ;  it  is  the  story  of  Lincoln's  hat : 

The  hat  of  Lincoln — a  silk  plug— was  an  extra- 
ordinary receptacle.  It  was  his  desk  and  his  memo- 
randum book.  In  it  he  carried  his  bank-books  and 
tbo  bulk  of  his  letters.  Whenever  in  his  reading  he 
wished  to  preserve  an  idea,  he  jotted  it  down  on  an 
envelope  or  stray  piece  of  paper,  and  placed  it  insido 
the  lining.  Afterwards,  when  the  memorandum  was 
needed,  there  was  only  one  place  to  look  for  it. 


his  discomfort  was  visibly  increased  by  not  knowing 
what  to  do  with  hat  and  cane;  and  so  he  stood 
there,  the  target  for  10,000  eyes,  holding  the  cane 
in  one  hand  and  the  hat  in  the  other,  the  very 
picture  of  helpless  embarrassment.  After  some 
hesitation,  he  pushed  the  cane  into  a  comer  of  the 
railing,  but  could  not  find  a  place  for  the  hat  except 
on  the  floor,  where  I  could  see  he  did  not  like  to  risk 
it.  Douglas  came  to  the  rescue  of  his  old  friend  and 
rival,  and  held  the  precious  hat  until  the  owner 
needed  it  again." 

The  first  thing  that  made  Lincoln  a  national 
figure,  though  his  fame  grew  gradually  within 
his  own  State— partly  through  his  consum- 
mate oratory — was  his  duel  with  Stephen 
Douglas.  As  the  controversy  over  slavery 
was  reaching  the  danger  point  that  seemed  to 
make  war  inevitable,  Douglas  was  one  of  the 
many  men  who  tried  to  find  a  compromise 
between  the  two  extremes  of  the  slaveholders 
of  the  South  and  the  fanatical  Abolitionists  of 
the  North.  Douglas  was  then  seeking  the 
Senatorship  for  the  great  State  of  Illinois,  in 
which  both  he  and  Lincoln  lived,  and  Lincoln 
issued  a  challenge  to  Douglas  for  a  debate  on 
the  rival  policies  before  the  country.  Douglas 
accepted,  and,  as  everybody  thought,  it  was 
Goliath  condescending  to  a  duel  with  a  very 
impudent  David.     The  storv  of  that  duel  has 


A  HEAVY  HANDICAP. 

The  Republican   Convention    of     1860  was 
held  in  Chicago,  just  as  it  was  the  other  day 
in  this  year.     There  is  something  weird     in 
meeting  men  to-day  who  took  part  in  an  event 
so  full  of  far-reaching  results  and  compara- 
tively so  remote  from  all  our  conditions  of  to- 
day as  to  seem  almost  prehistoric,  but  I  have 
met  more  than  one  man  who  belonged  to  those 
times,     and    was    close    to    Lincoln.      When 
the  Convention  started  there  did  not  seem  to 
be  the  ghost  of  a  chance  for  Lincoln.       His 
poverty  and  his  experience  confined  to  mere 
country   law   courts    and    small    offices,    were 
brought  into  effective  contrast  with  the  claims 
of  Seward,  his  chief  rival,  who  was  a  gentle- 
man by  birth,  a  man  of  wealth,  a  scholar,  and 
who  had    already    filled    the    great  office  of 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York— who,  in 
short,  had  just  the  qualifications  and  the  train- 
ing that  made  it  quite  easy  and  natural  that  he 
should  step  from  one  great  office  to  another 
Curiously  enough,  I  knew  intim'8±ely  the  man 
who ,  for  a  single  man ,  .]  :d  most  to  change  the 
fortunes  of  the  battle  in  Lincoln's  favour.  He 
belonged  to  that  robust  race  which  in  America 
— but  certainly  not  in  Ireland — are  known  as 
Scotch-Irish,  by  which  term  is  meant  men  who 
belong  to   Ulster,   and  are  Protestant   in  re- 
ligion.    His  name  was  Joseph  Medill,  and  he 
was   a   middle-sized,    very   slight   man,    slight 
almost  to  lankiness — a  bundle  of  nerves,  of  in- 
telligence cold  and  clear,  and  a  feverish  tem- 
perament underneath  the  cold  exterior.       He 
was  the  chief  proprietor  of  the  great  journal  of 
the  Middle  West,    the   Chicago  Tribune,   and 
his  grandson  is  to-day  a  Senator  for  Illinois, 
and  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  same  journal. 
It  was  he  who  laid  the  wires  before  the  Con- 
vention, who  in  the  Convention  led  the  whoops 
for  Lincoln ;  it  was  he,  of  course,  who  in  his 
great  journal  made  the  propaganda  for  Lincoln. 

But  there  was  another  factor,  and  the  story 
of  that  I  heard  told  by  one  of  the  delegates  to 
the  historic  convention,  when  he  and  I  were 
addressing  a  meeting  in  honour  of  Lincoln  at 
Springfield.  From  Kentucky,  which  was  Lin- 
coln's birth-place,  there  came  a  group  of  dele- 
gates ;  dour,  determined  men,  and  acquainted 
with  the  real  feelings  of  the  South.  They  were 
all  Scotch-Irish.  They  declared  that  they  knew 
the  South  meant  war,  and  to  meet  a  war  there 
was  only  one  man,  and  that  was  Lincoln.  That 
got  the  delegation — I  think  it  was  from  Iowa — 
and  that  in  turn  got  the  majority  for  Lincoln.  ; 
I  don't  know  whether  John  H.  Bunn  still  lives  ;  /ch  I 
he  was  eighty-seven  or  eighty-nine  when  last 
I  met  him.  He  is  a  courtly  old  gentleman,  who 
might  walk  out  of  one  of  the  stories  of  New 
England  life  which  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  has 
immortalised,  with  his  frilled  skirt,  his  gold- 
headed  cane,  his  velvet-collared  evening  dress, 
and  his  handsome  features,  with  a  Norman 
nose,  and  aureole  of  beautiful  white  hair.    He 


was  a  bosom  friend  of  Lincoln,  and  from  him 
I  learned  a  lot  of  Lincoln— some  of  which  1 
regret  I  cannot  publish.  One  of  the  stones  , 
he°told  me  was  that  on  the  day  when  Lincoln 
was  awaiting  the  delegation  from  Chicago  an- 
nouncing his  nomination,  Lincoln  came  to  him 
in  great  trepidation  because  ho  anticipated 
that  those  politicians  would  have  the  normal 
thiist  of  politicians  and  that  he  had  no  liquor 
in  his  house.  Mr.  Bunn  was  able  to  reassure 
poor  Lincoln,  for  he  told  me  that  Lincoln's 
friends  had  already  foreseen  and  prepared  for 
the  eventuality,  and  that  the  delegates,  before 
they  went  to  his  house,  would  be  entertained 
at  a  local  hotel.  It  was  one  of  the  under- 
standings that  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  not  to  appear,  I 
nor  any  other  lady,  at  the  meeting  between 
Lincoln  and  the  delegates,  but  she  did. 

LAST  HOURS. 

I  pass  on  to  the  closing  hours  of  Lincoln's 
life.  He  was  haunted,  and  all  his  friends  were 
haunted  even  more,  by  the  thought  that  he 
would  die  by  the  hand  of  the  assassin. 
Washington  was  and  is  a  Southern  city,  and 
the  partisans  of  the  South  swarmed  there. 
Ao-ain  and  again  Lincoln  was  bidden  farewell 
by  the  friends  of  his  youth;  and  again  and 
again  they  left  him  with  the  foreboding  of 
coming  doom.  Lincoln  dealt  tenderly  with 
these  memories  of  his  inauspicious  youth,  and 
when  he  was  parting  from  his  friends  dis- 
missed their  fears  with  a  characteristic  and 
brave  joke.  At  noon  on  Friday,  April  14, 
while  the  wires  were  bringing  further  particu- 
lars of  the  surrender  of  Robert  E.  Lee  and  the 
collapse  of  the  rebellion,  Lincoln  held  his  last 
Cabinet  Council,  and  there  he  interrupted  the 
proceedings  to  tell  his  colleagues  of  a  singular 
I  dream.  But  one  thing  was  wanting  to  make 
the  news  of  the  complete  victory  secure,  and 
that  was  from  General  Sherman.  This  is  what 
then  happened : 

The  President  iremairked  that  the  news  would  come 
soon  and  come  favouraWy,  he  had  no  doubt,  for  he 
'bad  last  night  his  usual  dream  which  had  preceded 
■nearly  every  importance  event  of  the  war.  I  in- 
quired the  "particulars  of  this  remarkable  dream 
(Secretary  Wells,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the 
Navy,  is 'the  narrator).  He  said  it  was  in  my  de- 
partment. It  related  to  the  water.  He  seemed  bo  be 
lin  a  singular  and  indeeeribaible  vessel,  but  always 
Ith©  same,  and  ho  was  moving  with  great  rapidity 
toward  a,  dark  and  indefinite  shore.  .  .  .  Victory 
did  not  always  follow  the  dream;  but  ^the  event 
Hmd  the  results  were  important.  .  .  .  "It  must 
Tela,te  to  Sherman ;  my  thoughts  are  in  that  daree 


o 


tion,  and  I  know  of  no  other  very  important  event 
which  is  likoly  just  now  to  occur." 

Some  nine  hours  later  he  was  dead.  In  that 
strange,  brooding,  superstitious  dreaming  he 
was  again  the  little  boy  in  his  first  home  in 
the  forest,  the  log-hut,  the  environment  of 
superstition,  with  its  dreamings,  its  witches, 
its  visions.  He  died  truly  as  the  son.  of  Nancy 
Hanks  should  die. 


<~    • 
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O'CONNOR      EULOGIZES      LINCOLN. 

\<,I7 

Irish  Leader  Delivers  Address  at  Tomb 
of  Martyred  President. 
Springfie<d,  111.,  Dec.  6.— Standing  at 
the  tomb  of  Abraham  Lincoln  today 
T.  P.  O'Connor,  member  of  the  British 
parliament,  declared  in  an  address  that 
"there  never  was  a  moment  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country  since  the  death  of  j 
the  illustrious  man  by  whose  ashes  we 
stand  today  when  the  inspiration  and 
lessons  of  his  life  were  more  needed  by 
his   peope  and  his  country." 

"As  a  man,"  declared  Mr.  O'ConnoT, 
"Lincoln  stands  as  much  alive  as  tho 
he  were  still  among'  us.  He  is  a  flam- 
ing torch  which  leads  on  the  inner 
soul  of  every  Annexion,  whether  he  is 
standing  by  the  honor  of  his  country 
in  his  work  at  home  or  marching  over 
barbed  wire  trenches  against  shell  and 
cannon,  to  wounds  or  death.  What 
American  can  be  cowardly  when  has 
courage  inspires?  What  American  can 
be  selfish  when  his  utter  unselfishness 
is  recorded  in  every  page  of  his  his- 
tory? What  American  can  prefer  the 
claims  of  ambition  or  party-  in  face 
of  his  forgetfulness  of  all  personal 
and  partisan  feeling  before  on  imper- 
illed nation?  What  American  can  en- 
tertain or  tolerate  the  very  thot  of  a 
divided  .allegiance  in  face  of  his  pas- 
sionate patriotism  and  of  the  inflexi- 
ble resolution  with  which  he  fought  for 
a  united  nation?" 

Can  any  man  doubt  where  he  would 
stand  if  in  the  crisis  thru  which  his 
country  is  now  passing  he  was  still  its 
ruler?  What  was  the  first  and  most 
fundamental  of  Lincoln's  convictions? 
Was  it  not  passionate  love  of  liberty 
and  passionate  hatred  for  slavery?  Is 
there  any  difference  in  essentials  be-* 
tween  the  enslavement  of  the  negro 
andsuch  enslavement  as  Germany  to- 
day -  preaches  in  her  gospel  of  world 
domination,  and  practices  while  her 
sinister  mastery  lasts  in  Belgium, 
Prance  and  Serbia,  as  her  blood-stained 
partner  does  in  the  plains  and  nwuni- 
tains  of  Armenia? 

"Today,  as  Lincoln  said,  two  princi- 
ples stand  face  to  face  and  'will  ever  j 
continue  to  struggle,  the  common  right  | 
of  humanity  and  the  divine  right  ofj 
kings,'  or,  as  we  would  say,  the  kaiser  1 
and  the  liberty  of  the  world.  Today,  I 
as  Lincoln  said,  'there  is  but  one  duty  - 
— to  fight.'  It  is  true  today,  as  it  was 
'""  T  '■" •"■-'-'<5  rfov  that  tho  hitherto  in 
the  world's  history,  'might  made  right,' 
it  is  ior  us  and  for  our  times  tb  re- 
verse the  maxim  and  to  show  that  right 
makes  might. 

'I  know,'  he  said,  'that  liberty  is 
right,'  and  so  do  we.  Like  him,  we 
hope  that  peace  will  come  soon,  but, 
like,  him,  we  want  it  so  .to  come  'as  to 
be  worth  keeping  in  all  future  time.' 
Finally,  can  we  do  better  than  obey 
the  imperishable  appeal  from  Gettys- 
berg  'to  dedicate  ourselves  so  that  the 
nation  may  have  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom,; and  that  'the  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  peo- 
ple, shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.' 
"Spirit  of  Lincoln,  I  do  not  call  upon 
you  to  come  today  to  us  from  this  tomb 
of  yours.  Tour  spirit  has  never  left 
us.  In  hours  of  solitude  when  we  are 
thrown  back  on  out  own  souls,  that 
spirit  has  ever  whispered  to  our  inner 
ear  words  of  comfort  and  appeal.  Rath- 
er let  me  say  to  your  people  that  it  is 
for  them  to  be  of,  and  in,  and  with, 
your  spirit,  so  that,  like  you,  they  may 
be  worthy  of  this  great  hour  in  fcheiT 
history,  and,  like  you,  be  ready  to 
strive,  and  hope  ,and  suffer,  to  the 
end." 


0' Conner,    T.   P. 
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Springfield,  III.,  Feb.  12.^Homage  to 
the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  born 
just  109  years  ago,  had  lis  greatest  ex- 
pression today  in  Springfield,  the  last 
resting  place  of  the  martyred  presi- 
ctent. 

Under  the  lash  of  war  the  exercises 
this  year  took  a  popular  turn.  Instead 
of  the  exclusive  banquet  of  former  oc- 
casions, two  mass  meetings  were  held 
—one  in  the  -afternoon  and  the  other  i 
tonight,  in  the  state  arsenal.  \    ' 

At,  tonight's  celebration  T.  P   O'Con-  I 
nor   aroused    great   enthusiasm    when! 
he 'declared  the -name  of  Lincoln  to  be 
a     flaming  torch  "  firing  the  patriotism 
of  every  American,  whether  at  home 
or  facing  death  on  the  battlefields  of  ; 
Europe.  : 

His.  Love  of  Liberty. 

"  What  was  the  first  and  most  funda- 
mental of  Lincoln's  convictions?  Was 
it  not  passionate  love  of  liberty  and 
passionate  hatred  of  slavery?  Is  there 
any  difference  in  essentials  between 
the  enslavement  of  the  Negro  and  such 
enslavement  as  Germany  today 
preaches  in  her  gospel  of  world  dom- 
ination  and  practices  while  her  sinister 
mastery  lasts  in  Belgium,  France,  and  ' 
Serbia,  as  her  bloodstained  partner  ; 
does  in  the  plains  and  mountains  of 
Armenia? 

"Today,  as  Lincoln  said,  two  prin-    I 
ciples  stand  face  to  face  and  ever  will    ' 
continue     to     struggle— the     common 
right  of  humanity  and  the  divine  rijrht 
of  Icings." 


Recalls  Old  Memories. 

Historic  memories  were  recalled  by 
Hugh  S.  Magill  Jr.,  director  of  the  Illi- 
nois centennial  celebration,  who  was 
uncharge  of  today's  ceremonies. 

"It  was  fifty-seven  years  ago  ves- 
terday  that  Illinois  gave  Lincoln  to 
our  nation,  at  that  time  rent  with 
fierce  dissension,"  he  said.  "His  one 
great  passion  was  to  save  the  union 
for  he  knew  it  was  the  world's  last 
hope  of  free  government," 

Declaring  that  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  there  is  an  "  es- 
sentiai  and  fundamental  unity,"  and 
that  the  bond  is,  democracy,  of  which 
Abraham  Lincoln  exemplifies  the  "fin- 
est  type,"  William  Renwick  Kiddell 
justice  of  the  Supreme  court  of  On- 
tario, spoke  warmly  of  the  friendship 
between  Canada  and  America,  deep- 
ened by  the  association  growing  out 
of  war  tasks,  and  declared  his  belief 
that    the   influence    of   Abraham   Lin- 

tn  th»  i^^  M  a  mlghty  insPiration 
to  the  allied  nations  in  the  struggle 
for  democracy.  ss 

Wigwam  Delegate  There. 

A  feature  of  the  afternoon  celebra- 1 
\GnrZnf  the,  apPeara*ce  of  Addison 
S  i^  ♦„         °f   St    J°Seph'    Mich-   "aid 
i  to  be  the  only  living  delegate  to  the 

^^"V01^6"11011  which  nominated 
Lincoln  for  president  in   1860 

A  great   chorus   of   school   children 
monngiesrtri0tIC    ****    dUHng    the    cere 
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OWN  tli rough  that  great  gal- 
axy of  personalities  that 
have  stamped  their  powerful 
influence  upon  the  civiliza- 
tion in  which  they  lived,  the  greatest 
perhaps,  outside  of  the  Gallilean 
Christ,  Abraham  Lincoln  grips  our  at- 
tention and  thrills  our  souls. 

The  forces  that  make  great  character 
and  determine  all  life  are:  Heredity, 
Environment,  Education,  and  God. 
Each  has  its  important  part  in  the  un- 
folding of  any  life. 

At  this  period  of  the  year  when  we 
celebrate  the  birthday  of  our  immortal 
Lincoln  we  wonder  as  we  study  his 
career,  just  what  determined  his  great- 
ness and  why  he  was  picked  from 
among  the  rest  of  his  fellows. 

It  was  not  in  his  birth,  although  he 
was  born  of  honorable  and  honest 
parents.  He  did  not  boast  of  his  an- 
cestors, he  wanted  men  to  take  him  for 
what  he  was,  regardless  of  his  an- 
| cestry. 

It  was  not  in  his  great  education. 
His    schooling   was    very   meager   and 


zAn  Analysis  of  the  Intangible 
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Superintendent  of  Pubi.iq  Schools;  Vandergrift, 

In.  Kiyi  inis  zine  ,. 

Lincoln,  himself,  at  one  time  said,  that 
his  entire  schooling  put  together  would 
make   about   one   year.      His   favorite 


books  were  the  Bible,  Aesop's  Fables, 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  Robinson  Crusoe, 
and  the  Life  of  Washington.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  could  read  and  write 
fairly  well.  He  was  an  adept  student 
of  nature  and  learned  more  rapidly 
than  the  average  boy.  He  was  a  great 
reader  and  would  often  travel  miles  to 
get  a  new  book.    His  knowledge,  humor 


Pennsylvania 

and  gift  of  story  telling  made  him  a 
favorite  wherever  he  went. 

The  Lincoln  quality  does  not  con- 
sist in  wealth.  No  luxury  of  comfort 
was  known  to  him  in  his  boyhood  days. 
His  people  were  very  poor  and  his 
early  life  was  one  of  want.  His  home 
was  a  cabin  with  a  loft  to  sleep  in  and 
the  open  sky  for  his  roof.  His  cloth- 
ing was  mostly  made  from  skins  of 
animals. 

This  great  Lincoln  quality  did  con- 
sist in  seeing  his  duty  clearly,  right- 
eously, and  with  a  vision.  In  his  own 
words  he  said,  "Let  us  have  faith  that 
right  makes  might;  and  in  that  faith 
let  us  to  the  end  dare  to  do  our  duty 
as  we  understand  it." 

Early  in  life  when  he  saw  the  slave 
market  in  the  South  it  so  impressed  him 
that  he  then  said,  "If  I  ever  get  a 
chance  to  hit  that  thing,  I'll  hit  it,  and 
I'll  hit  it  hard." 

He  was  honest  and  fearless  in  his 
determination  to  do  the  right,  and 
never  allowed  himself  to  be  hampered 
( Turn  to  page  116) 


in  the  last  sentence  of  his  second  in- 
augural address,  "With  malice  toward 
none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  firm- 
ness in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to 
see  the  right ;  let  us  strive  on  to  finish 
the  work  we  are  in ;  to  bind  up  the 
nation's  wounds,  to  care  for  him  who 
shall  have  borne  the  battle  and  for  his 
widow,  and  for  his  orphan — to  do  all 
which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just 
and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and 
with  all  nations."  These  words  should 
ring  in  the  ears  of  the  leaders  of  our 
own  da)r. 

The  Lincoln  quality  is  shown  in  his 
reverence  for  God.  When  he  was  a 
boy  about  nine  years  old  his  mother 
died  and  he  saw  her  buried  without 
religious  ceremony.  Later  an  itinerant 
clergyman  came  that  way  and  the  boy 
induced  him  to  visit  the  grave  and  re- 
peat over  it  the  solemn  burial  rites. 

When  he  was  elected  President  and 
had  to  go  to  the  capital  to  live,  his  train 
was  standing  at  the  station  at  Spring- 
field waiting  for  him.  He  boarded  the 
train,  came  to  the  rear  platform  and 
with  great  emotion  looked  into  the  faces 
of  those  who  knew  and  loved  him  best 
and  spoke  these  farewell  words :  "My 
friends,  no  one  not  in  my  situation  can 
appreciate  my  feeling  of  sadness  at  this 
parting.  To  this  place  and  the  kind- 
ness of  these  people  I  owe  everything. 
Here  I  have  lived  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 


tury, and  have  passed  from  a  young 
to  an  old  man.  Here  my  children  have 
been  born  and  one  is  buried.  I  now 
leave,  not  knowing  when  or  whether 
ever  I  may  return,  with  a  task  before 
me  greater  than  that  which  rested  on 
Washington.  Without  the  assistance 
of  that  Divine  Being  who  ever  at- 
tended him  I  cannot  succeed ;  with  that 
assistance  I  cannot  fail.  Trusting  in 
Him  who  can  go  with  me  and  remain 
with  you  and  be  everywhere  for  good, 
let  us  confidently  hope  that  all  will 
yet  be  well.  To  His  care  commending 
you,  as  L  hope  in  your  prayers  you 
will  commend  me.  I  bid  you  an  af- 
fectionate farewell."  When  he  asked 
for  their  prayers,  they  shouted  back, 
"We  will  do  it !  We  will  do  it !"  He 
always  took  his  greatest  burden  to  God 
in  prayer. 

This  quality  we  also  see  in  his  sim- 
plicity. His  dress  was  plain  as  his  food 
was  simple.  He  was  always  happy 
when  he  could  help  somebody  in  some 
way.  He  said  on  one  occasion :  "Die 
when  I  may,  I  wish  it  said  of  me  by 
those  who  know  me  best  that  I  always 
plucked  a  thistle  and  planted  a  flower 
where  I  thought  a  flower  would  grow." 
Although  filling  the  highest  position 
in  the  gift  of  the  people  he  never 
changed  his  attitude  toward  humanity. 

During  his  entire  life  his  chief 
ambition   and   desire  was  to  serve  his 


J   by  petty  politicians  in  the  discharge  of 
I  his  public  duties.     He  was  fearless  for 
his  own  protection  and  refused  to  have 
a  body-guard  when  his  life  was  threat- 
ened. 

Throughout  his  entire  life  he  showed 
that  human  feeling  and  sympathy  for 
his  fellowmen  that  has  endeared  him 
to  all  people.  Numerous  instances  are 
told  of  his  experiences  with  the  soldiers 
and  his  ready  willingness  to  grant  par- 
dons to  the  young  soldiers  for  their 
mistakes,  feeling  that  their  inexperi- 
ence and  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
great  cause  for  which  they  were  offer- 
ing their  lives,  was  sufficient  reason  for 
his  action  and  kindness.  It  was  said 
of  him  that  he  was  greatly  grieved  if 
he  felt  he  had  injured  or  caused  trouble 
for  any  person. 

When  he  visited  the  hospitals  on  the 
battlefields  and  walked  down  the  aisles 
he  would  place  his  hand  on  the  fevered 
brows  of  the  soldiers  and  offer  an  in- 
ward prayer  for  their  relief. 

The  great  heart  of  Lincoln  is  shown 
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country  and  make  the  world  better  be- 
cause he  had  lived. 

This  simple  man,  sprung  from  the 
soil,  descendant  of  a  poor  family,  had 
risen  to  the  highest  place  in  the  nation 
and  when  the  tragic  end  came  a  whole 
nation  mourned. 

Even  though  Lincoln  has  taken  his 
place  among  the  immortals  his  mem- 
ory still  lives  and  his  influence  per- 
vades the  life  of  the  nation  even  today 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as 
our  Republic  lasts.  What  it  was  in 
his  great  soul  that  gave  him  the  power, 
though  untutored  and  untrained  in  con- 
ventional ways,  to  control  the  destiny 
of  a  great  people,  through  a  great  and 
trying  period  of  history  we  cannot  un- 
derstand but  we  do  recognize  his  clear 
understanding  and  righteous  purpose, 
his  wise  judgment  and  his  earnest  ef- 
forts to  do  the  right.  It  was  through 
these  efforts  he  reached  his  goal.  When 
he  believed  he  was  right  he  pushed 
resolutely  forward  with  unflinching  de- 
votion, never  changing,  never  swerving, 
no  matter  what  ridicule  or  abuse  was 
heaped  upon  him.  To  know  his  duty 
and  to  do  it  was  his  sole  concern. 

He  was  father  to  the  soldiers,  a 
friend  to  the  widowed  and  orphaned 
and  yearned  to  enfold  the  nation  in  his 
protecting  care. 

He  was  so  simple  and  modest  in  his 
manner,  that  those  with  whom  he 
walked  did  not  realize  his  greatness. 
His  life  and  work  stand  out  as  an  ex- 
ample after  which  the  youth  of  the  na- 
tion should  fashion  and  mold  their 
lives,  and  if  they,  like  him,  can  only 
see  their  duty  and  life  work  clearly, 
righteously  and  with  a  vision  like  his, 
the  nation's  future  is  safe. 
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By  James  Oneal 

ACH  annual  return  of  the 
birthday  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln brings  a  number '  of  bo'WKS' 
many  magazine  articles  and  edi- 
torials regarding-  his  life  and  work. 
Except  for  one  valuable  book  by 
Herman  Schluter,  "Lincoln,  Laboi- 
and  Slavery,"  Socialists  have  cor  ■• 
tributed  little  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  Emancipator  and  his 
times.  The  trade  union  chiefs 
i  have  done  even  less.  They  have 
been  content  to  quote  a  few  sent- 
ences from  Lincoln's,  addresses 
^and  writings.  Communists  have 
painted  a  grotesque  portrait  of 
him.  If  the  professional  apolog- 
ists of  our  modern  ruling  classes 
present  Lincoln  as  a  saint  our 
Communists  have  presented  him 
as  an  arch  hypocrite  and  conscious 
agent  of  the  old  slave-holding  oli- 
garchy. 

Lincoln  can  only  be  understood 
!n  the  light  of  what  he  said  and 
Wrote  and  in  relation  to  the  so- 
ciety in  which  he  lived,  the  polit- 
ical struggles  of  his  time,  and  the 
character  of  the  two  social  or- 
ders that  came  into  conflict  when 
he  rose  to  eminence  in  politics. 
*     *     <■- 

Abraham  Lincoln  grew  to  man- 
hood in  a  region  of  small  farmers 
and  mechanics  where  the  masses 
feared  the  extension  of  slavery 
with  its  system  of  large  planta- 
tions. As  his  ideas  matured  he 
read  Locke,  Kant,  Spencer,  Emer- 
son, Volney,  the  Bible  and  Paine. 
Moreover  he  read  Southern 
newspapers  and  some  of  the  books 
published  in  the  South  in  support 
of  slave  property.  Near  the  close 
of  the  slave  oligarchy  he  read 
George  Fitzhugh*s  "Sociology  for 
the  South."  This  book  was  a  mas- 
I  terly  defense  of  slave  property  and 
a  brilliant  criticism  of  capitalist 
property  in  the  North.  Its  main 
theme  was  that  various  types  of 
property  had  appeared  in  all  ages 
and  that  its  owners  constituted  a 
ruling  class.  Fitzhugh  concluded 
that  servitude  was  the  natural 
basis  of  civilization  and  that  wage 
iabor  in  the  North  fundamentally 
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did  not  differ  from  the  chattel  la- 
bor of  the  South. 

Other  works  had  appeared  in  the 
South  expounding  the  same  phi- 
losophy, beginning  in  the  early 
thirties  when  the  full  possibilities 
of  the  cotton  gin  became  apparent. 
Cotton  displaced  tobacco  as  a  lead- 
ing staple  in  the  South.  As  the 
Virginia  and  Maryland  staple  de- 
clined in  relative  importance  po- 
litical power  passed  from  the  po- 
liticians of  the  upper  South  into 
the  hands  of  the  cotton  magnates 
of  the  lower  South,  especially  of 
South  Carolina. 

*     *     * 

Lincoln  once  told  his  law  partner 
that  there  were  not  accidents  in 
his  philosophy.  "The  past  is  the 
cause  of  the  present  and  the 
present  will  be  the  cause  of  the 
future"  He  considered  this  pro- 
cess of  cause  and  effect  an  "end- 
less chain  stretching  from  the  In- 
finite to  the  finite."  In  the  for- 
ties he  scribbled  on  a  piece  of 
paper  that  "inasmuch  as  all  good 
things  are  produced  by  labor,  it 
follows  that  all  such  things  of 
right  belong  to  those  whose  labor 
produced  them." 

He  did  not  disagree  with  Fitz- 
hugh and  other  defenders  of  the 
Southern  oligarchy  that  pi-operty 
was  the  basis  of  each  social  order 
although  he  reached  conclusions 
from  this  premise  that  differed 
from  the  conclusions  of  his  oppon- 
ents. "Public  opinion,"  said  Lin- 
coln, "is  founded,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, on  a  property  basis.  What 
lessens  the  value  of  property  is 
opposed;  what  enhances  its  value 
is  favored.  .  .  .  The  property  basis 
will  have  its  weight."  Then  he  ad- 
ded this  profound  observation: 
"The  love  of  property  and  a  con- 
sciousness of  right  and  wrong 
have  conflicting  places  in  our  or- 
ganization which  often  make  a 
man's  course  seem  crooked,  his 
conduct  a  riddle." 


In  his  message  to  Congress  of 
December  3,  1861,  he  contrasted 
the  labor  basis  of  Northern  cap- 
italism and  Southern  slavery.  He 
declared  that  there  was  an  attempt 
to 

place  capital  on  an  equal  footing 
with,  if  not  above,   labor  in  the 
structure  of  the  government.     It 
i3  assumed  that  labor  is  available 
only  in  connection  with  capital; 
that  nobody  labors   unless  some-    ! 
body  else,   owning  capital,  some- 
how by  the  use  of  it  induces  him 
to    labor.      This    assumed,    it    is 
next  considered  whether  it  is  best 
that    capital    shall    hire    laborers, 
and  thus  induce  them  to  work  by 
their  own  consent,   or  buy  them 
and  drive  them  to  it  without  their 
consent.       Having    proceeded     ro 
far,  it  is  naturally  Concluded  that 
all  laborers  are  either  hired  labor- 
ers or  what  we  call  slaves.    And 
further,  it  is  assumed  that  who- 
ever  is    once    a    hired   laborer    is 
fixed  in  that  condition  for  life. 
Lincoln    went    on    to    say    that 
there    is    no    such    fixed    relation, 
which  was  true  of  the  West,  a  re- 
gion which  he  knew  well,  but  class 
stratification  had  already  appeared 
in  New  England,   New  York  and 
manufacturing    Pennsylvania.      In 
a  way,  Lincoln  recognized  this  ap- 
pearance  of   fixed   classes   in   the 
East  because  on  another  occasion 
he   wrote    of   his    distrust    of   the 
industrial  and  financial  magnates 
in    his    own    party    whose    politi- 
cians he  referred  to  as  the   "silk 
stocking  Whigs." 

He  went  on  in  his  message  to 
say  that  "Capital  is  only  the  fruit 
of  labor,  and  could  never  have  ex- 
isted if  labor  had  not  first  existed. 
Labor  is  superior  to  capital,  and 
deserved  much  the  higher  conside- 
ration." Yet  he  added  that  "Cap- 
ital has  its  rights,  which  must  be 
protected." 

He  then  turned  to  a  considera- 
tion of  what  he  called  a  "mixed 
class"  with  which  he  was  especial- 
ly familiar  in  the  West  where  cap- 
italist production  was  rare.  This 
class  consisted  of  those  who  "work 
for  themselves  on  their  farms,  in 
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their  houses,  and  in  their  shops, 
taking  the  whole  product  to  them- 
selves." He  contended  that  the 
existence  of  these  small  farmers, 
mechanics,  and  craftsmen  in  house- 
hold and  shop  industries  proved 
that  wage  labor  was  not  fixed  for 
any  considerable  portion  of  work- 
ers. This  lower  stage  of  free  eco- 
nomic opportunity  with  its  demo- 
cracy of  political  equals  was  the 
social  ideal  of  Lincoln. 

It  is  significant  that  in  the  up- 
land regions  of  the  South  with 
unfertile  lands  where  slavery  was 
not  profitable  there  was  a  sim- 
ilar "mixed  class"  which  shared 
Lincoln's  social  ideal.  Andrew 
Johnson,  who  succeeded  Lincoln 
as  President,  lived  in  such  a  re- 
gion in  eastern  Tennessee.  As  a 
tailor  he  became  a  labor  alderman, 
then  mayor.  Later  as  a  member 
of  the  Legislature  and  of  Congress 
he  came  into  conflict  with  the 
slave  politicians  and  slave  owners 
because  Johnson  always  stressed 
the  interests  of  the  "mixed  class" 
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he  represented. 

But  there  was  this  difference  be- 
tween Lincoln  and  men  of  the  type 
of  Johnson  in  the  South.  Where 
Lincoln  hated  slavery  and  opposed 
its  extension  beyond  its  frontiers, 
the  Johnson  type  as  a  rule  object- 
ed not  so  much  to  slavery  as  to 
the  monopoly  of  power  held  by  a 
few  thousand  wealthy  slave-hold- 
ers. This  ruling  class  had  so  beg- 
gared millions  of  white  workei*s 
that  they  lived  from  hand  to 
mouth.  Industry  could  not  develop 
in  the  South  for  many  reasons  that 
cannot  be  enumerated  in  this  art- 
icle. But  one  reason  was  that  ex- 
perience had  taught  the  plantation 
magnates  that  the  rise  of  a  cap- 
italist class  in  the  South  would 
force  a  struggle  between  that 
class  and  the  magnates  for  con- 
trol of  the  Southern  states.  The 
slave-holders  were  already  en- 
gaged in  a  struggle  with  the  own- 
ers of  Northern  capital  for  mas- 
tery at  Washington. 

The  slave  system,  based  as  it 
was  on  the  expansion  of  large  es- 
tates worked  by  regiments  of  Ne- 
gro slaves,  pushed  small  farmers 
into  the  less  fertile  lands.  Em- 
ploying slaves  as  carpenters, 
blacksmiths,  painters  and  other 
trades,  the  planters  left  no  room 
for  white  workers.  These  work- 
ers and  the  small  free  farmers 
constituted  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority Qf  the  Southern  white  popu- 
lation. The  ruling  class  was  well 
aware  of  this  and  for  this  rea- 
son denied  the  poor  whites  an  edu- 
cation. 

Because  of  the  widespread  illiter- 
acy of  this  ragged  proletariat  they 
were  unable  to  reason  their  way 
out  of  bondage.  They  lived  by 
picking  up  odd  jobs,  hunting  and 
fishing,  and  pilfering  from  the 
plantations.  They  hated  the  Ne- 
gro with  a  consuming  hate.  They 
believed  that  the  slave  was  the 
cause  of  their  miserable  condition 


and  the  political  and  religious  re- 
tainers of  the  magnates  cultivated 
this  hatred. 

The  ruling  class  recognized 
that  its  power  and  riches  depend- 
ed upon  keeping  this  poor  white 
class  in  ignorance  and  preventing 
it  from  uniting  for  its  own  inter- 
ests. Several  attempts  were  made 
to  organize  this  class,  to  educate 
it  for  common  action,  but  the  in- 
dividuals who  attempted  this  were 
driven  from  the  South.  Two  in- 
stances may  be  mentioned. 

Robert  S.  Tharin  was  a  poor 
lawyer  in  Alabama  who  tried  to 
organize  this  class  and  proposed 
to  establish  a  weekly  paper,  "The 
Non-Slaveholder,"  to  represent  the 
interests  of  this  class.  He  became 
a  refugee  in  the  North  where  he 
published  a  book  dedicated  to  the 
"Poor  White  Trash"  of  the  South 
and  the  "Mudsills"  of  the  North. 
The  Civil  War  approaching,  secret 
terrorist  committees  were  formed 
by  the  planters,  and  their  intellec- 
tual sycophants  were  hunting  out 
radicals.  There  were  no  abolition- 
ists in  the  South.  The  chief  dan- 
ger to  the  ruling  class  was  organi- 
zation of  the  white  proletariat. 
Tharpin  proposed  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  planters  by  secret 
organization  of  the  property-less 
whites.  The  following  passages 
from  Tharpin' s  book  show  that  he 
understood  the  economics  and  pol- 
itics o  fthe  ruling  class: 

By  the  aggressive  usm-pations 
of  the  planters,  we  had  been 
doomed  to  a  condition,  as  a  class, 
but  little,  if  any,  above  the  Ne- 
groes themselves.  The  dominant 
class,  possessing  unshared  legis- 
lative sway,  easily  excluded  these, 
the  people  of  the  South — under 
the  insulting  epithet  of  "poor 
white  trash" — from  educational 
and  social  advantages,  until  the 
mere  mechanical  operation  of 
choosing  which  slave-holder,  or 
cotton  planter,  should  misrepre- 
sent us,  was  all  that  was  left  us. 
...  A  resident  minority  had  ob- 
tained the  mastery.  The  indo- 
lence of  unpreparedness  weighed 


down  the  feeble  knees  of  the  mul- 
tude,  and  the  only  way  to  help 
ourselves  was  to  organize,  as  our 
enemies  had  done,  in  secret. 

I  never  envied  the  planters  of 
Wetumpka,  or,  indeed,  of  any 
part  of  the  South.  My  dislike 
to  them  arose  from  their  con- 
contemptible  meanness,  their  ut- 
ter disregard  to  common  decency, 
their  supercilious  arrogance,  and 
their  daily  usurpation  of  powers 
and  privileges  at  variance  with 
my  rights,  and  the  rights  of  my 
class. 

*  *     * 

Hinton  Rowan  Helper  had  a 
similar  experience  in  North  Car- 
olina. Appealing  to  this  white 
proletariat  to  organize  against  the 
ruling  class,  he  had  to  flee  to  the 
North  where  he  also  published  a 
book  dedicated  to  "The  Non-Slave- 
holding  Whites  of  the  South." 
Helper's  program  included  inde- 
pendent political  action  of  this 
class;  exclusion  of  any  owner  of 
slaves  from  membership  in  the 
party;  no  political  alliance  with 
any  slave  party  or  politician;  a 
boycott  of  merchants,  lawyers, 
preachers  and  newspapers  identi- 
fied with  slavery,  and  taxing  each 
slave  so  heavily  that  ownership  of 
slaves  would  become  unprofit- 
able. 

That  these  poor  whites  were  a 
dangerous  class  for  the  ruling 
planters  became  evident  during  the 
Civil  War  when  misery  became 
widespread.  They  swarmed  out 
of  the  hills  and  lowlands  in  thou- 
sands at  one  period  of  distress 
like  the  Paris  mobs  on  the  march 
to  Versailles  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. They  pillaged  plantations 
and  raided  the  countryside,  but 
this  rising  in  the  heart  of  the 
old  slave  system  had  no  intelli- 
gent organization  or  direction, 
most  of  the  poor  devils  attacked 
the  helpless  Negroes,  many  of 
whom  were  killed  and  this  revolt 
expired  in  futile  rage. 

*  $     & 

It  is  evident  that  Lincoln's  ideal 


of  a  "mixed  class"  of  small  pro- 
ducers was  in  conflict  wtfth  the 
oligarchy  of  slave  property  and 
that  the  two  social  systems  could 
no  longer  live  under  the  same 
government.  However,  before  an 
assassin's  pistol  had  sent  him  to 
his  grave  Lincoln  realized  that  the 
"silk  stocking"  section  of  North- 
ern capital  was  obtaining  control 
of  his  party.  This  group  rapidly 
pushed  the  old  anti-slavery  ideal- 
ists into  the  background,  took 
possession  of  the  Republican  Par 
ty,  and  became  the  ruling  group 
in  Congress.  By  a  series  of  rev- 
olutionary measures  unknown  to 
the  Constitution  King  Capital  suc- 
ceeded King  Cotton.  For  decades 
the  two  had  shared  in  running  tha 
government  at  Washington.  Hence- 
forth the  owners  of  capital  were  to 
make  the  powers  of  the  govern- 
ment their  private  property  and 
with  the  consent  of  working  class 
voters. 

The  Lincoln  ideal  of  a  democrat- 
ic social  order  was  based  upon  a 
passing  phase  of  the  evolution  of 
American  society.  It  belongs  to 
an  early  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  capitalism  when  opportu- 
nities for  advancement  from  a 
wage  status  to  a  "mixed  class" 
were  general. 

Today   we   have   corporate   and 
merger  capitalis:  .  possessing  pow- 
er that  Lincoln  never  dreamed  of. 
The    simple    democratic    relations  I 
based  upon  small  producers  today 
survive   only  in  spots.     They  are  t 
so    many    tombstones    that    bearl( 
mute  witness  to  an  old  order  thai 
has  been  buried. 

North  and  South  capitalism  is 
supreme  and  labor  has  one  inter- 
est throughout  the  Republic.  It 
has  the  job  of  winning  power  in 
the  legislative  bodies  and  expand- 
ing economic  organization  through- 
out all  industries.  Collective  de^ 
mocracy  is  to  be  the  successor  ol 
the  individualist  democracy  ol 
Lincoln.  Our  powers  of  production 
and  distribution  must  become  so- 
cially owned  if  a  new  philosophy 
of  servitude  is  to  be  checked  and 
destroyed. 
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Optimists  Club,  etc.  of  Cincinnati 
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At  least  two  Cincinnati  organ- 
izations will  participate  in  memo- 
rial exercises  today  in  celebration 
of  Abraham  Lincoln's  birthday  an- 
niversary. All  offices  at  City  Hall 
and  the  County  Courthouse  will  be 
closed  today,  as  well  as  banking 
houses  and  liquor  stores. 

The  Optimist  Club  of  the  Queen 
City  Club  will  honor  the  memory 
of  the  Great  Emancipator  by 
placing  a  wreath  on  the  Lincoln 
statue  in  Lytle  Park,  East  Fourth 
Street,  at  11:30  o'clock.  A  detail 
of  Boy  Scouts  will  take  part  in 
the  ceremony.  The  statue,  designed 
by  George  Grey  Barnard,  was  un- 
veiled in  Cincinnati  March  31, 
1917,  after  it  was  first  exhibited 
by  the  sculptor  at  the  Union  Theo- 
logical  Seminary   in   New  York. 

James  A.  Green  heads  the  com- 
mittee that  will  visit  the  statue 
today.  Other  members  of  the  club 
on  the  committee  with  Green  are 
Morison  R.  Waite,  Frank  F.  Dins- 
more,  Ernest  Griess,  John  B.  Hol- 
lister,  Roger  K.  Rogan,  Clifford 
B.  Wright,  Edward  W.  Strong, 
Joseph  W.  O'Hara,  Clyde  P.  John- 
son, H.  C.  Blackwell,  Robert  A. 
Taft,  Thomas  E.  Hanlon,,and  Jesse 
R.  Clark. 

The  Italian  Societa  Fratellanza 
Chiaucese,  founded  in  1926  by  Ales- 
sandra  Di  Pilla  for  citizens  of  Cin- 
cinnati who  were  born  in  the  village 
of  Chiauci  in  Northern  Italy,  will 
have  a  dinner  and  dance  at  6:30 
o'clock  at  the  Hotel  Alms.  Leo 
Pera,  Italian  Consul,  Domenic  Di 
Pinna,  President,  and  Michael  Mas- 
tronardi,  Chairman,  will  deliver 
eulogies  of  the  Civil  War  President. 
More  than  300  guests  are  ex- 
pected. Members  of  the  committee 
arranging  the  affair  are  Giovanni 
Vendetti,  Carmine  Iacobucci,  Vin- 
cenzo  Di  Lonardi,  Nicola  Di  Salvo, 
Nicola  Di  Baggis,  Antonio  Di  Pilla, 
Giuseppi  Bernabei,  Ettore  Sciarra, 
Gaetano  Sciarra,  and  Joseph  Di 
Mario. 

A  brief  ceremony  in  honor  of 
Lincoln  will  be  held  at  10  o'clock 
in  the  morning  at  Lytle  Park  by 
the  Lower  Cincinnati  Business 
Men's  Association.  Robert  E.  Bent- 
ley  Post  No.  50,  American  Legion, 
and  a  children's  chorus  from  Guil- 
ford School  will  participate.  Ar- 
rangements are  in  charge  of  John 
Elias  and  John  M.  Molloy. 

The  Century  Club  of  the  Ninth 
Street  Y.  M.  C.  A.  announced  that 
its  seventeenth  annual  Lincoln- 
Douglas  banquet  will  beheld  at  7:30 
o'clock  Monday  night  at  636  West 
Ninth   Street.     Dr.  John  W.  Davis, 


President  of  West  Virginia  State 
College,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  will 
speak.  Others  scheduled  to  make 
remarks  are  Rev.  A.  G.  Dutton,  De- 
Hart  Hubbard,  Charles  H.  Payne, 
Dr.  B.  Jay  Lockley,  Charles  A. 
Howard,  and  Rev.  J.  L.  Black. 

Anticipating  the  holiday,  public 
schools  held  convocations  and 
staged  memorial  plays  in  honor  of 
Lincoln  yesterday.  A  wreath  was 
placed  on  the  Lincoln  statue  at 
Avondale  School  by  members  of 
Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln  Tent  No.  14, 
Daughters  of  Union  Veterans  of 
the  Civil  War.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Gilb, 
patriotic  instructor,  was  in  charge. 

Departing  from  their  usual  cus- 
tom, members  of  Grant  Camp  No. 


100,  Sons  of  Union  Veterans  of  the 
Civil  War,  announced  yesterday 
they  would  not  celebrate  the 
holiday  today,  but  would  hold 
memorial  exercises  instead  on  the 
birthday  of  President  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  on  April  27. 

Although  all  Cincinnati  bars  and 
liquor  service  in  restauraunts  and 
hotels  will  be  open,  all  state  liquor 
stores  will  be  closed.  Several  of 
the  stores  remained  open  until  mid- 
night to  serve  holiday  customers. 

Postmaster  Charles  W.  Bocklet 
announced  yesterday  that  mail  de- 
liveries would  be  as  usual  today. 
Other  offices  in  the  Temporary 
Federal  Building  will  be  closed  at 
noon,  excepting  the  Customs 
Service. 
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Cttinger,  Attorney-Gen.   Aloert 


OTTINGER  PLEDGED 
TO  END  BUCKETING 

Will  Drive  Out  "Human  Ghouls" 

He  Says,  in  Lincoln  Day  Talk 

to  Women  Republicans. 


FAVORS    VOTING    MACHINES 


He    Declares     Enforcement    of    the 

Workmen's  Compensation   Law 

Causes  Grave   Injustice. 


&k&*&? 


'eneral  Albfcr^  "  Ottinger, 
speaking  yesterday  at  the  Lincoln  birth- 
day luncheon  of  the  Women's  Republi- 
can Club  at  the  Hotel  Plaza,  declared 
war  on  bucketshops  and  "bucketeers," 
and  said  that  he  would  close  them  up. 
He  also  attacked  the  Democratic  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation law  and,  in  announcing  his  de- 
termination to  enforce  the  use  of  voting 
machines  here,  asserted  that  any  sug- 
gestion that  he  was  favoring  a  particu- 
lar make  of  machine  was  "an  utter 
falsehood;" 

James  J.  Davis,  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor, another  speaker  at  the  luncheon, 
criticized  the  present  restrictive  immi- 
gration taw  and  favored  a  selective  sys- 
tem under  which  the  United  States 
could  choose  its  citizens. 

"If  we've  got  to  have  some,  why  not 
have  the  best?"  he  asked. 

The  luncheon  marked  the  silver  anni- 
versary of  the  club  and  Mrs.  James  G. 
Wentz,  the  founder,  presided  and  cut  the 
birthday  cake  that  was  brought  on  with 
twenty-five  candles  aflame.  She  said 
that  the  club  opposed  abolition  of  the 
motion,  picture  censorship  board.  The 
club  favored  the  bill  in  Congress  aimed 
against  radicals.  Mrs.  Wentz  said  there 
were  "500  radical  clubs  working  here  to 
destroy  our  Government." 

She  then  read  the  following  message 
from   President   Coolidge  : 

"As  the  passage,  of  the  years  draws  us 
further  away  from  the  time  of  Lincoln, 
men  and  women  throughout  the  world 
come  more  and  more  to  realize  how 
greatly  the  spirit  of  the  Emancipator 
has  given  inspiration  to  the  finer  human 
sentiments.  Everywhere  men  are  moved 
by  a  deeper,  a  more  real,  a  more  urgent 
sense  of  their  duty  to  one  another  and 
to  the  higher  interests  of  the  society 
of  which  all  are  members.  As  we  Iook 
back  seeking  the  origin  of  this  inspira- 
tion our  attention  is  more  _  and  more 
arrested  by  the  figure  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  His  service  to  humanity  was 
not  for  a  single  generation  or  for  a  par- 
ticular race  or  country.  It  was  truly  a 
service  to  mankind  and  to  all  the  gen- 
erations that  shall  come  after  him.  ' 


"A  cynic,"  Mr.  Ottinger  stated,  "has 
said  the  Department  of  Justice  should 
be  renamed  the  Department  of  Law.  I 
purpose,  so  far  as  I  can,  that  the  At- 
torney General's  office  of  the  State  of 
New  York  shall  be  known  as  a  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Here  in  the  City  of 
New  York  we  have  a  Labor  Bureau, 
and  under  a  Demooratic  administration 
in  the  matter  of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion they  have  run  over  1,000  cases  be- 
hind, so  that  those  poor  people,  with 
their  arms  and  legs  broken,  or  the 
widows  or  dependants,  have  been  com- 
pelled to  wait,  sometimes  for  years,  for 
payment.  All  this  has  been  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  insurance  companies,  who 
at  times  have  entered  into  settlements 
or  have  forced  settlements.  This  is  an 
outrage,  for  the  law  was  passed  in  the 
interests  of  the  injured  workmen  ana 
their  dependents.  The  deputies  of  the 
Attorney  General  should  sit  in  at  the 
hearings  of  the  Compensation  Commis- 
sion to  tell  an  injured  workman  whether 
he  can  appeal  his  case  and  to  see  that  a 
fair  and  equitable  settlement  is  made 
with  him. 

"Simple  common  honesty— that  is  the 
precept  that  I  advocate,  whether  it  be 
in  elections,  in  the  enforcement  of  a 
law  which  calls  for  a  voting  machine, 
or  a  mandatory  statute,  and  I  care  not 
whether  it  was  enacted  against  Repub- 
lican fraud  or  Democratic  fraud. 

"I  am  not  here  for  the  purpose  of 
advocating  any  one  machine.  There  are, 
I  believe,  thirteen  that  are  standard 
and  any  individual  who  tells  you  there 
is  any  attempt  to  favor  a  particular 
device  is  telling  an ,  utter  falsehood. 
This  is  not  a  fight  to  be  conducted  in 
the  newspapers  or  in  meetings.  The 
case  is  in  the  courts;  let  the  courts 
decide. 

"Another  matter  Is  the  bucketshops  and 
bucketeers,  those  human  ghouls  who 
try  to  get  the  widow's  mite  and  induce 
the  poor  and  trusting  to  speculate  in 
mining  entei-prises  that  do  not  exist. 
It  is  my  duty  and  my  intention  to  drive 
every  single  one  of  these  creatures  out 
of   existence." 

There  was  applause  when  Secretary 
Davis  said  that  he  was  "one  of  those 
who  believe  that  women  coming  into 
politics  means  better  politics  and  not 
worse   women." 

"It  is  my  duty,"  Secretary  Davis  said. 
"to  enforce  the  immigration  law.  As  the 
law  now  is  we  have  restriction  but  not 
selection.  But  the  restrictions  do  not 
apply  to  Canada  or  to  Mexico.  Last  year 
200,000  Canadians  crossed  the  border 
into  the  United  States  and  90,000  Mex- 
icans did  the  same.  We  give  a  prefer- 
ence to  Mexico  that  we  deny  to  those 
countries  from  which  our  population 
came,  and  I  have  recommended  that  if 
it  is  right  to  put  any  country  under  re- 
striction then  it  is  right  to  put  all  coun- 
tries   under   restriction. 

"There  is  one  thing  that  needs  adjust- 
ing. The  husband  is  here ;  the  wife  and 
children  are  on  the  other  side.  I  believe 
it  is  morally  right  to  bring  the  wife  and 
children  to  the  husband.  If  we  don't  let 
them  come  In  it  means  that  he  will  send 
money  abroad  for  their  care,  and  that 
money  will  be  spent  abroad.  It  is  my 
view  that  if  he  earns  It  in  America 
he   should  spend   It  in  America. 

"With  the  overdevelopment  of  our  in- 
dustries I  say  it  is  now  time  to  bring 
the  right  kind  of  immigrants  to  America. 
If  we  need  steel  workers  or  farmers, 
then  the  Government  ought  to  open  its 
doors  to  steel  workers  and  farmers,  and 
they  ought  to  be  selected  on  the  other 
side.  So  1  am  for  a  selective  immigra- 
tion law.  The  birth  rate  is  increasing 
abroad.  And  if  we  go  about  this  in  a 
businesslike  way  we  can  have  our  pick. 
If  we've  got  to  have  any,  why  not  have 
the  best?" 

Other  speakers  were  Mrs.  Florence  E. 
S.  Knapp,  Secretary  of  State ;  the  Right 
Rev.  Herbert  Shipman,  Bishop  Suffra- 
gen;  Brig.  Gen.  Johnson  Hagood,  U.  S. 
A. ;  Captain  Robert  L.  Berry,  U.  S.  N., 
and  Louis  W.  Stotesbury. 
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Owen,      o      ■■!,      ale 


A  Fitting  Tribute. 

Mr.  Lincoln  seems  to  me  too  true  and 
honest  a  man  to  have  his  eulogy  written, 
and  I  have  no  taste  for  writing  eulogies. 
I  loved  the  man  as  he  was,  with  his  rug- 
ged features,  his  coarse,  rebellious  hair, 
his  sad,  dreamy  eyes,  and  I  love  to  see 
him,  and  I  hope  to  describe  him  as  he  was 
and  not  otherwise.— Robert  Dale  Owen, 
Jan.  22,  1887,  MS. 
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